


EMIGRATION FROM GREAT BRITAIN TO 
VIRGINIA. 


We see in the papers, a notice of the arrival in 
England, of Mr. Tice Rawlings, late editor of 
the Countryman and Emigrant’s Friend, New 
York. Mr. Rawlings’ exertions in the cause of 
igration, are likely to be responded to far be- 
his original calculations. r. Rawlings has 
been addressing public meetings in various parts of 
the United Kingdom, particularly in Wales and 
Scotland. He is represented to confine himself to 
the State of Virginia, as the part of the United States 
which presents, just now, great inducements to the 
industrious emigrant. Mr. Rawlings contemplates 
ing permanently, an agency in Liverpool, for 
the sale of land in America, and then returning to 
New York to superintend its management on that 
side of the water. 

The above is the substance of a statement made 
in an English paper. Already English emigrants 
have encouraging examples before them, in the 
choice and settlement of large tracts of land in Fair- 
fax County, Va., by New York farmers and Ger- 
mans, who find one great inducement for the change 
in the cheapness of land, which, although not as 
fertile as in some of the Western States, makes 
good returns to thrifty husbandry, and has, withal, 
the advantage of being near the best markets on 
the seaboard. The pleasures of social intercourse 
and the ability to send their children to good schools, 
are also important considerations. 

In Old or Lower Virginia, the emigration of 
many of the planters and the transportation of the 
negroes to the south and west, have left much land 
to be oceupied by emigrants at a moderate cost, 
and now that mts fi procurable so readily in almost 
every district where it is needed, these latter have 
the means at once of giving fertility to a worn out 
soil, and by the adoption of a better system of farm- 
ing, in rotation of crops, &c., insuring for theim- 
selves a fair return, in a genial climate, for their 
outlay of labor and money. 

In the valley of Virginia, between the Alleghany 
and the Blue Ridge, the emigrant who has some 
money at his command, can procure land at a fair 
price, with improvements and the needful appli- 
ances for profitable farming. He will find himself, 
also, surrounded by people whose habits and opin- 
ions are congenial with his own, and who, although 
they live in a slave state, have few, many of them 
no slaves, nor have they any sympathy for slave in- 
stitutions, but look forward to the time when a con- 
stitutional change will take place, formally securing 
the abolition of slavery within the boundaries of the 

Dominion. The elements are now in process 
of combination towards the formation of this great 
work, which, let it be understood, will be carried 
on solely under Virginia counsel and deliberations. 

The region bordering on the Alleghany and de- 
dining to the south and west to Kentucky and 

ennessee, has a fine climate and land admirably 
adapted to the culture of grain and to pasture. 
Some of the counties are among the finest in the 
Union for the raising of sheep. 
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Encouragement to the friends of emancipation, 
and they are not confined to the free states so called, 
is afforded in the altered proportions between the 
white and black population of Virginia, from 1830 
to 1840. ‘The white increase during that period, 
was 43,500, the black decrease, 22,500, showing a 
gain on the side of white labor of 63,000. 

It is easy to see the effect on slavery, in Lower 
Virginia, of the gradual and peaceful substitution 
of northern American and European farmers and 
white laborers, with their improved tillage and hab- 
its of thrift and economy, for the old planters and 
their crowds of profitless slaves with the almost in- 
evitable concumitants of profusion, waste and decay. 
These views, and facts of this nature, and they are 
not confined to Virginia, pressed upon the attention 
of our people here at home, and more especially on 
those of Great Britain, by rational and honest 
abolitionists, in place of the incendiary, extrava- 
gant and false declarations uttered continually by 
certain American and British itinerant lecturers, 
the cause of humanity as connected with the aboli- 
tion of slavery would be a vast gainer and the peo- 
ple of the two countries made to cherish and nour- 
ish more friendly and Christian feelings towards 
each other than now exist.— Colonization Herald. 





From the Colonization Herald. 
SLAVERY 
AS RETARDING THE ACCUMULATION OF WEALTH AND 


INCREASE OF POPULATION IN THE SOUTHERN 
STATES. 


Tuis subject is discussed with ability by a Caro- 
linian, in a pamphlet of 27 pages, just published in 
Washington. fn this pamphlet we observe no al- 
lusion to slavery in its relations to natural justice, 
or moral obligation ; but the writer limits his view 
to the “ politico-economical’’ aspect of the system, 
and on that account, it is probable, his facts and 
opinions may, at the south, be more candidly con- 
sidered. It may be of interest to present, in acon- 
densed form, the principal facts and arguments 
adduced by the author, in evidence that slavery is 
the prominent cause retarding the accumulation of 
wealth and increase of population in the southern 
states. 

The fourteen slave-holding states contain an area 
of six hundred and eighty thousand square miles ; 
whereas the fourteen free states, together with 
Iowa and Wisconsin, contain only four hundred 
and fifty thousand square miles. The climate, 
mineral resources, soil and agricultural advantages, 
of the slave-holding country, especially considering 
that cotton, tobacco, sugar, and rice, are almost 
exclusively productions of the south, are equal, if 
not superior, to those of the north ; yet the towns, 
cities, and general improvement of the latter great] 
exceed that of the former, and there is a muc 
larger population upon a much smaller territory. 
In 1790, when the first census was taken, the pop- 
ulation of the south was little behind that of the 
north ; and owing to the greater breadth of frontier 
which lay contiguous to the southern states, and 


























































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































the presence of war like Indians, retarding settle- 
ments in the north-west, Kentucky and ‘Tennessee 
sprung into existence before any one of the north- 
western states. At the end of fifty pay from the 
origin of the constitution, we might have expected 
then the population of the south to have exceeded 
that of the north, but the reverse is strangely true. 

If we compare contiguous parts of the north and 
south with each other, say New York and Virginia, 
the contrast, in regard to their progress in wealth 
and population, becomes more striking. The ter- 
ritorial extent of New York is estimated at fifty 
thousand square miles; that of Virginia at sixty- 
five thousand. If the harbor of Norfolk is inferior 
to that of New York, Virginia finds compensating 
advantages in a more genial climate, and more 
numerous facilities of interior communication. In 
1769 Virginia contained a population of seven hun- 
dred and forty-seven thousand, and New York only 
three hundred and forty thousand. But the census 
of 1840 shows the astonishing fact, that the popu- 
lation of New York is within a small fraction of 
being double that of Virginia—being at 2,429,009 
to 1,240,000. 

Pennsylvania lies remote from the Atlantic, and 
is far inferior to Virginia in facilities of natural 
communication—yet the comparison between this 
state and Virginia, though less striking than between 
New York and Virginia, is much to the advantage 
of the former. 

In 1780 Kentucky contained seventy-five thovu- 
sand inhabitants, and Ohio but three thousand. In 
1840 Ohio had a population of 1,520,000, and Ken- 
tucky only 780,000. The general improvement of 
the face of the country, the construction of roads 
and canals, agricultural improvements, public and 
private buildings, the growth of towns and cities, 
in the States of New York, Pennsylvania, and 
Ohio, seem to be more than commensurate with 
their increase of population, if compared with the 
condition of things in Virginia, and Kentucky. 

But how has slavery been such an obstacle to 
the improvement and population of the Southern 
States? 

If a farmer in Ohio owns one hundred acres of 
land, with the cattle, the food to subsist them, and 
utensils of husbandry necessary to its tillage, he 
will, as is obvious, be able to enter upon its culti- 
vation with an additional ready capital, sufficient to 
supply his laborers with maintenance. Thus, if 
the food and shelter of a free laborer be worth fifty 
dollars per annum, and one laborer be necessary to 
the cultivation of ten acres, then five hundred dol- 
lars will be the additional capital necessary in the 
case above supposed. ‘The laborer’s wages invari- 
ably come out of the sale of the crop, and conse- 
quently there existed no necessity for the employer 
to have it by him. 

The illustration may be varied by estimating the 
amount of capital necessary to the making of a 
given product—one hundred bales of cotton, for in- 
stance. If, as is asserted, one man can produce ten 
bales of cotton—of course the product per hand is 
immaterial to the illustration—then the capital neces- 
sary to the production of one hundred bales, apart 
from the land, ete., as above, will be five hundred 
dollars. 

I will now inquire the amount of capital neces- 
sary to employ slave labor in the cultivation of one 
hundred acres of land, or the production of one 
hundred bales of cotton. If men slaves are worth 
seven hundred dollars, and the food and clothing of 
a slave fifty dollars per annum, the cultivation of 
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one hundred acres of land by the labor of ten 
slaves, in Alabama, requires a capital of seven 
thousand five hundred dollars, apart from capital 
invested in land, cattle, &c., as above. Or the 
emg of one hundred bales of cotton by slave 
abor, uires a capital of seven thousand five 
hundred dollars, a from the value of land, &. 
I have based the illustration, for convenience , upon 
the supposition that the labor of men only is em- 
ployed, but it is obvious that the principle is true 
generally of all free and of all slave labor. 

The author reckons the average cotton crop of 
the United States at 2,000,000 bales ; and suppos- 
ing the labor of men slaves alone employed, at the 
prices above specified—the product, price of provis- 
ions, and clothing, the same—the number of slaves 
employed would be 200,000, and the capital neces- 
sary to employ them $ 150,000,000, including the 
value of the slaves, and the cost of their yearly 
maintenance. But the ready capital in the produe- 
tion of the crop by free labor, apart from the value 
of land, cattle, utensils, &c., will be $10,000,000, 
which is the sum necessary to feed and shelter the 
laborers for twelve months. In this case the ready 
capital necessary to employ slave labor, is, to that 
required to employ free labor, as 15 to 1. But 
this ratio is upon the condition that the value of the 
lands, cattle, and implements of husbandry, are the 
same in the two cases. Thus, in the cultivation of 
one hundred acres of land, the ready capital required 
to employ slave labor, at the rates supposed, is 
$7,500. Add to this the value of the land at ten 
dollars per acre, $ 1000, cattle, provender, utensils, 
$500, the whole amount of capital employed be- 
comes $9,000. In the cultivation of the same by 
free labor, the whole capital required would be— 
shelter and provisions for the laborers, $500; 
value of the land, $1,000; cattle and utensils, 
$500 ; total, $2,000. But if the land were worth 
one hundred dollars per acre, then the capital 
becomes, where slave labor is employed, $18,000, 
and free labor, $11,000—or something more than 
3 to 2. 

In the case of 100 acres of land at ten dollars per 
acre, cultivated by ten men, the difference in capi- 
tal necessary between the employment of slave and 
free labor is $7,000, the value of the slaves. 
Now, observes the author, if a free laborer be esti- 
mated to be worth as much to himself as the slave 
to his master, the agricultural operation with free 
labor may be regarded as a joint stock or partner- 
ship business, in which the employer invests two 
thousand dollars, and each laborer seven hundred, 
or the ten, seven thousand, which would make the 
capital equal to that where slave labor is employed. 

he author next proceeds to contrast the amount 
of capital demanded in conducting manufacturing 
establishments with slave labor at the south, with 
those carried on with free labor at the north. The 
York Cotton Manufacturing Company at Saco, 
Maine, has a capital of about one million dollars ; 
and employs 1200 persons. The cost of 1200 
slaves at seven hundred dollars each, about the 
present price, would be $840,000. The capital in 
this establishment, if worked by slaves, would be 
1,840,000. ‘It is true,” says the author, ‘ that 
the employer of slave labor would be exempt from 
the payment of wages, though not from the charge 
of maintaining his slaves; and in view of the con- 
sideration above adverted to, that there would be no 
necessity for keeping in hand the whole business 
capital spent in the year, I think little abatement 
need be made on that score. At any rate, not 
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more than 40,000 dollars, which would leave the 
slave-holder’s capital 800,000 dollars greater than 
that of the Saco company. 

Ihave here supposed that a slave would do an} 
equal amount of work with a freeman, while the 
experience of men in every department of industry 
proves the contrary. It has grown into a proverb 
in the southern states, that the labor of a white 
man is worth that of two slaves. At that rate it 
would require a large addition to the above estimate 
of the capital necessary to carry 6n manufacturing 
with slave labor. If in the simplest agricultural 
operations there exists such a disparity in the effi- 
ciency of free and slave labor, it must, in the nature 
of things, be still greater where skill and intelligence 
are requisite, as is the case in manufactures. Sup- 
posing it practicable to employ slaves extensively in 
manufacturing, it will hence be necessary to procure 
the most intelligent and faithful, and consequently 
such as command the highest prices. But notwith- 
standing that so large a capital is necessary to em- 
ploy slaves in manufactures, an investment of that 
kind may yet be profitable. The excess of capital, 
which consists in the value of the slaves, though it 
produces nothing, saves the payment of wages. It 
may, in that way, yield as large a dividend to the | 
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for the reason that the destruction of the property 
by the liberation of the slave would in no degree 
destroy the efficiency of his labor. 

The author contends that all the wealth of indi- 
viduals which has assumed the shape of slavery, 
since it has added nothing to production, has added 
nothing to the resources of the state or nation. He 
says : 

It adds nothing to the taxable value or productive 
energies of the country ; and yet has been accumu- 
lated without the same expense of capital and 
industry which are necessary in producing other 
species of wealth. The abolition of slavery, there- 
fore, while it would be attended with much indi- 
vidual loss, if effected without compensation to the 
owner, would destroy none of the resources of the 
country. It would possess the same labor, and the 
same land and other materials to employ it—the 
same means and stronger motives—the hope of gaia 
in a greater number. The tax which the slave 
bears as property, he would be ns gay Aap to pay 
in the character of a free citizen. e military 
strength of the country would be augmented, not 
simply by the number of slaves manumitted, but by 
that number, together with the number of freemen 
which would now be necessary to hold the slaves 


owner as his other investment. I, however. find, | in subjection. Slavery merely serves to appropriate 


by Mr. Walker's report, that southern manufac- | 
turers almost invariably use hired labor—free gener- | 
a no doubt. 

tis not my purpose to show that manufacturing | 


the wages of labor—it distributes wealth, but can- 
not create it. This will be regarded as a strange 
peculiarity of slave property; that it is actively 
employed in productive pursuits, and yet yields 


at the south is impracticable ; on the contrary, | | nothing. _The reason is this: It is the necessity 
incline to believe that the coarser fabrics may be | which exists of appropriating the brute creation, 
made there with much advantage to the capitalist, ‘and all inanimate substances, in order to render 
and to the community. But the faet that slavery | them productive, and the absence of that necessity 
absorbs the great bulk of southern capital must | with regard to human beings. 
always present an obstacle to extensive operations. The ox never voluntarily assumes the yoke, nor 
So it is with commerce and all the other ivterests. the horse the saddle—both require a master to give 
They all exhibit a dwarfed or deformed appearance | them any agency in the production of wealth—and 
in comparison with similar occupations ja free coun- the same is true of all inanimate substances. But 
tries. Even agriculture, which is more profitable | man, as all experience proves, will labor more 
in the south than almost anvwhere in the world, | assiduously in the accumulation of wealth, under 
is conducted in the worst way imaginable. Slavery | the incentive of interest, than at the bidding of a 
sits, like the old man of the sea, upon the necks of | master—the hope of gain having a more salutary 
the people, paralyzing every effort at improvement. effect upon him, than the fear of punishment. 
This I shall show, in another place, is not, as is| Since property invested in slaves is unproductive 
commonly supposed, attributable to inertness or and useless, as 18 apparent from the above reason- 
indolence, but to slavery, as an unproductive absorb- | ing, the direct effect of its admission into any state, 
ent of capital. is, consequently, to divert the energies of the peo- 
Of the production of sugar the author remarks: | ple from its improvement. But slavery is not 
Ihave not been able to find a distinction drawn, | simply unproductive ; it has a peculiarity which 
in the aceounts of the production of sugar, between | belongs to no other species of unproductive capital. 
the value of slaves and of real and other capital | It substitutes the place of free citizens by supplying 
invested. But it is stated that the whole capital ‘all the demands for labor; and yet the substitute, 





engaged in the production of sugar, in 1840, was 
fifty millions of dollars; and that fifty thousand 
slaves of all ages are employed on the estates. 
Suppose the slaves to be worth $400 each, their 
aggregate value will be twenty millions, which is 
an unproductive capital. Butin the sugar growing 
business, a great number of free laborers are 
employed, directly or indirectly. If all such per- 
sons were slaves, the capital unproductively em- 
ployed in that branch of industry would bear a 
much larger proportion to the whole. 

I have used the phrase “ unproductively em- 
ployed” for convenience, but without a proper 
regard to accuracy. Capital invested in slaves 
cannot be said to be employed. The food and 
clothing of a slave is a productive investment, 

use it is an essential outlay ; but this value as 
}Toperty cannot contribute anything to production, 


| as I have demonstrated, requires several times more 


capital to furnish it than is necessary to obtain a 
supply of free ‘abor. Thus, if a cotton planter of 
Alabama desires to extend his operations by the 
cultivation of an additional hundred acres, with ten 
additional laborers, (the same suppositions remain- 
ing,) he must first accumulate nine thousand dollars. 

ut ifthe farmer in Ohio, of equal means, should 
desire to extend his operations in equal degree, it 
would be necessary for him to accumulate only two 
thousand dollars Yor that end. Or if a citizen of 
New York should emigrate to Ohio with two 
thousand dollars, a number of laborers would thcre- 
by be induced to follow him, or he would add as. 
much to the population and resources of the state, 
as would be added to those of Alabama by an emi- 
grant from Virginia with a capital of nine thousand 





dollars. This, of course, supposes, as before 
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remarked, that slave labor is exclusively employed 
in Alabama, and that the price of land is the same, 
ten dollars per acre, ip the two states. 

The slave population of Virginia, in 1840, 
amounted tu within a fraction of four hundred and 
fifty thousand. They have been acquired, like 
other species of property, by the joint operation of 
industry and capital; and if the average value of 
the slaves be three hundred dollars each, the sum 
of their value will be one hundred and thirty-five 
million of dollars. Had slavery never been admitted 
into Virginia, the wealth which at present exists 
in that shape would of course have assumed some 
other—and would now appear in the form of 
improved lands, better and more numerous houses, 
towns, cities; more commerce and manufactures, 
and in the place of the four hundred and fifty thou- 
sand slaves would have been supplied by nearly 
five times the number of free citizens, as 1 have 
demonstrated above. Such an addition to the pres- 
ent free population of Virginia would place her, in 
point of numbers, before any state in the union. 
But if the immense amount of wealth in slave 
property which has been taken to the southwest 
could be taken into computation, the population of 
Virginia would at this time have exceeded that of 
her sister states in a degree proportionate to her 
superiority of numbers fifty years ago. 

his pamphlet by a Caroiniax, deserves the 
profound consideration of the south, and of philan- 
thropists and political economists every where. 





LETTER ON AMERICAN SLAVERY. 


ADDRESSED TO THE EDITOR OF THE EDINBURGH 
‘* witness,”’ JULY 8, 1846, BY AN AMERICAN.* 


Mr. Eprror—Will you permit an American, 
who is casually sojourning in Scotland, to say a 
word on the subject connected with his own coun- 
try, which is exciting so much discussion at this 
moment: I mean American slavery’ If the good 
people of Scotland are to act in reference to this 
great evil, it is certainly desirable that they should 
understand its history ; and especially, 

1. They ought to know that the curse of slav- 
ery was inflicted upon the American States by 
Britain, while they were her colonies, in opposi- 
tion to the repeated and earnest remonstrances of 
the colonists. 

2. They ought to know that the great anti-slav- 
ery movement, which is now going over the world, 
originated in America ; and that Britain, in her ne- 
gotiations for the abolition of the slave-trade, and in 
her laws for the abolition of slavery, merely followed 
the example of the Northern States of the Ameri- 
can Union. 

3. They ought to know that impartial justice, in 
awarding honors for praiseworthy anti-slavery 
action to the different branches of the Anglo-Saxon 
family, must bestow the laurel, not on Britain, not 
on the Northern States of America, but on a noble 
band in those very slave-holding states of Maryland 
and Virginia, on which ultra-abolitionists in Britain 
and America are accustomed to heap unmeasured 
and undiscriminating abuse. 

4. ‘They ought to know that slavery was so 
deeply rooted in the Southern States of America, 
while they were under the dominion of Britain, that 
the rapid eradication of it by merely moral means 


would be the test moral miracle that the world 
ever pirchowt oxy 


* Sidney E. Morse. 
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If these assertions are true, I think you will say, 
Mr. Editor, that it is important, at this time, to 
show that chey are true; and although I have not 
access here to the documents which would enabje 
me to go as minutely into the matter as I could 
wish f will, with your leave, amplify a little under 
each of these heads. 

1. That the slaves were introduced into the 
present American states by Britain, while they 
were her colonies, is generally known to read- 
ers of history. It is not so generally known that 
this was done in opposition to the remonstrances of 
the colonists. The evidence of this fact, however, 
has often been published in America ; and it is welj 
known there that, in the first draft of the declara- 
tion of American I nee, Mr. Jefferson in- 
troduced the refusal of Britain to heed those 
remonstrances as one of the justifications of that 
declaration. The wise men of Virginia and other 
slave-holding states, at an early period foresaw the 
ruin with which slavery their beautiful 
country, and sought to avert it by petitioning the 
British Parliament to stop the im tion of 
slaves ; but Parliament was then deaf to the voice 
of humanity ; and Africa was robbed of her sons, 
and America doomed to suffer for ages under the 
most grievous of all curses, that British slave-trad- 
ers might live in palaces, and revel in luxuries, 
bought with the price of human blood, and the de- 
vastation of two continents. 

When the first slaves were landed in Massachv- 
setts, more than two hundred years ago, the people 
of that colony were so indignant, that they fitted 
out a vessel, put the slaves on board, sent them 
back to Africa, landed them on the coast, near 
the spot from which they had been taken, and 
passed a bil] in the colonial legislature, making 
man-stealing felony without benefit of clergy. But, 
unhappily, Tecsnachunetts was then a colony, and 
this act, and all her anti-slavery acts, were frus- 
trated by the refusal of the mother country to ratify 
them. Massachusetts was compelled to suffer 
cargoes of slaves to be landed and sold on her 
shores ; and at the period of her independence, sev- 
enty years ago, there were in her territory some 
thousands of these slaves, who were then, when 
she formed her own constitution, instantly emanei- 
pated. 

2. It must be a consolation to all who sincerely 
desire the abolition of slavery in America, to know 
that the hatred of slavery there is more ancient, 
more deeply rooted, and bore earlier and bette: 
fruit, than in Britain ; and that when the fanaticism 
of the American ultra-abolitionists (which places 
the great body of the people of that country in a 
false position before the world, and has given slav- 
ery recently some lamentable triumphs) shall pass 
away, we may confidently expect to witness in 
America achievements of anti-slavery principle 
more Y ame than any that the world has yet wit- 
nessed. 


We have already stated that the people of Massa- 
chusetts, two hundred years ago, sent back the 
slaves to Africa ; that they made repeated attempts, 
while subject te Britain, to put a stop to the slave- 
trade ; and that, when they became independent. 
they abolished slavery, not gradually, but instantly. 
The abolition of slavery in Massachusetts was not 
by statute law, but by declaration in public conven- 
tion, that all men are born free and equa! ; a decla 
ration which her courts have always regarded as 
equivalent to the assertion that no statute was 





needed to abolish slavery on her soil; that slavery 
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had always been forced upon her by Britain; and 
that when the dominion of Britain ceased, slavery 
ceased oe 

The other Northern States of America did not 
take as high ground as Massachusetts ; but laws 
for the abolition of slavery had been passed in all 
these states, which embrace more than two thirds 
of the white population of the American Union, 
long before the question of the abolition of slavery 
in the West Indies was agitated in Britain. 

In 1788, when the present constitution of the 
United States was formed, all the great maritime 
powers of Europe, including Great Britain, were 
actively engaged in the African slave-trade ; and 
searcely a murmur was heard against that infamous 
traffic, even among good Christians in England and 
Scotland. And yet, at that time, of the thirteen 
sovereign and independent states in America, eleven 
were ready to vote for its immediate abolition, and 
only two, South Carolina and Georgia, withheld 
their consent. These two were finally prevailed 
upon by the rest to permit an article to be inserted 
in the new constitution, conferring upon Congress 
the power to abolish the trade after a period of 
twenty years. This negotiation with South Caro- 
lina and Georgia was the first negotiation for the 
abolition of the African slave-trade. The negotia- 
tions of Great Britain with Spain, Portugal, and 
France, were not commenced until long afterwards. 

3. The most praiseworthy manifestations of anti- 


* Massachusetts, which thus gloriously Jed the way 
in the anti-slavery war, is also distinguished for having 
taken the lead in many other great and good enterprises. 
The first Protestant mission to the heathen was that of 
the Plymouth colonists, who planted this state in 1620, 
and assigned as their principal reason for going to Amer- 
ica, “that they might preach the gospel of Jesus Christ 
to the poor heathen in that land.” The first translation 
of the Bible by an Anglo-Saxon into a heathen tongue, 
was the translation, by the celebrated John Eliot, into the 
language of the Massachusetts Indians. The people of 
Massachusetts were the first to adopt and fully carry out 
the principle that every child in the land must be educat- 
ed. Their t admirabis school system dates from 
the first settlement of the colony, more than 200 years 
ago. The great temperance reformation, which is now 
extending over Europe, originated in Massachusetts, and 
is more thorough there than in any other country. This 
little state. with only one fourth of the territory, and a 
little more than one fourth of the population of Scotland, 
has more ships, more seamen, more extensive fisheries, 
more miles of substantial rail-road, connecting the capi- 
tal, in the most perfect manner, with every part of the 
territory, fewer drunkards, fewer paupers, a more abun- 
dant and equally-distributed supply of the substantial com- 
forts and conveniences of life, more flourishing common 
schools, high schools, and co!leges—more, in short, of all 
the elements of national wealth and respectability in the 
bud, than any district of cqual ulation on the globe. 
The people of this state are entirely unanimous in a deep 
abhorrence of slavery. They hate it with a perfect 
hatred. They regard it as the great enemy of their coun- 
try. They are ready toenlist with their whole heart and 
soul in any rational war against it; but they will not en- 
gage in a crusade, on the principles, in the spirit, or under 
the lead of the ultra-abolitionists. They hate’ slavery, 
but they love their Christian brethren in the slaveholdin 
states, and have great confidence in their patriotism ar 
piety. In the seven years’ war for her own liberty, Mas- 
sachusetts fought side by side with her sister states of the 
South, under rge Washington, of Virginia, who was 
nominated to the command by John Adams, her own 
leading patriot ; and in the great moral war with slavery, 
she would choose, on every account, to put southern men 
in command; she would hupe again to find some noble Vir- 

nian, who would be able to exhibit, among other quali- 

tions for the office of commander-in-chief of the anti- 
slavery host, that best of all proofs of trae zeal and devot- 
in the cause, a willingness like Washington 

to emancipate his own slaves. 





slavery principle, and the greatest sacrifices in the 
anti-slavery cause, yet made in any part of the 
Anglo-Saxon world, have been made in the slave- 
holding states of America. 

The abolition of slavery in the British West 
Indies was a noble deed, but the principal sacrifice 
in that case was the sacrifice of the West India 
proprietors, who made it reluctantly, and only in 
obedience to the vote of a Parliament in which they 
were not represented. The abolition of slavery in 
the northern states of America has the merit, that 
it was effected at a time when Britain and the 
whole European world were anblushing supporters 
of slavery and the slave-irade; and in Massachu- 
setts, the act had the crowning grace that it was 
done instantly, and in the indignant manner that 
became a religious and high-minded people in deal- 
ing with such a question. But in ali the American 
states which have abolished slavery, the slavehold- 
ers, although represented in the legislatures and 
conventions, were so few in number, that opposi- 
tion, if they had made it, would have been of no 
avail; and negro emancipation, therefore, wears 
there the ungracious aspect of a sacrifice forced 
from the slaveholder by the vote of men who them- 
selves suffered no loss. It is only in the slave- 
holding states of America, where no law requires 
emancipation, that the noble deed was the free-will 
offering of men who themselves bore the whole 
burden and cost of the sacrifice. In those states 
there were, in 1840, 215,580 free blacks, whose 
value as slaves, at £100* each, would be £21,558,- 
000—a sum greater than that paid by the people 
of Britain for emancipation in the West Indies. 
This is the sacrifice on the altar of anti-slavery 
principle made in the slave-holding states of Amer- 
ica, not by nen who were compelled to it by a vote 
of a Parliament in which they were not represented 
—not by men who could put their hands into the 
richest treasury in the world, and pay out such a 
sum without feeling it—but by volunteers, most of 
whom by their noble act reduced themselves and 
their families from affluence to poverty. 

Of the 215,000 emancipated blacks, 62,000 are 
in Maryland, a little state, with a white population 
searcely greater than that of your city of ‘Sodan 
What do you think, Mr. Editor, of a few thousand 
individuals, in so smal] a community, making a vol- 
untary sacrifice of property to the amount of more 
than £6,000,000, out of regard to auti-slavery 
principle’ Is there any parallel to it in the history 
of emancipation in the British empiret Is there 
any paralle] to it in the history of the world? This 
sacrifice, let it be remembered, was a sacrifice of 
property and power inherited from ancestors who 
acquired and held it under all the sanctions of Brit- 
ish law. If itcould be demonstrated that the sur- 
render by the British ari of the property 
and power which they hold under the same law 
would greatly benefit their country and mankind, 
how many of them, think you, would imitate the 
example of the aristocracy of Maryland, and, solely 
from regard to patriotism and principle, make them- 
selves and their children poor and powerless? 

Would you not expect, Mr. Editor, that facts so 
encouraging to all who sincerely desire the aboli- 
tion of slavery in America, as those I have stated 
in this article, would be often repeated, and dwelt 
upon with delight by the speakers at your anti- 

* It was recently stated hy an American abolitionist, at 
an anti-slavery meeting in London, that the value of 





American slaves varies from £160 to £200. We think it 
safe to say £100. 























































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































slavery meetings, and the writers in your anti-slavery 
publications? I have attended, sir, many of these 
meetings since | arrived in Britain, and have read 
many of these publications, but I have not heard an 
allusion to one of them. All that I have read and 
heard is calculated to leave the impression, that 
anti-slavery principle and anti-slavery feeling in 





America are confined to a little band of choice spir- 
its in the non-slaveholding states, whom they call, 
and who call themselves, the abolitionists; but 
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while all political power is in the hands of the 
other half, the great majority of whom are slavye- 
holders and their dependents. Each of these states 
has the exclusive control of slavery within its ow, 
limits. Neither the government of the United 
States, nor the government of any of the northern 
states, can meddle with the matter in any way 
If slavery is abolished in any state, it must be by 
the vote of the legislature of that state—a Jegis|;. 
ture, the majority of whose members are ordinar}|, 


with whom, permit me to say, the real abolitionists | themselves actual slaveholders ; it must be by |): 


of America—by which term I mean here the body 
of noble-minded men in Maryland,* and other states, 
who have actually emancipated their slaves, have 
no fellowship and no sympathy. 

4. Few persons have any adequate conception 
of the firmness with which slavery was rooted in 
the southern states of America, while they were 
under British dominion. If the importation of 
slaves had been stopped when the wise men of the 
south first remonstrated against it, slavery might 
long ere this have been abolished there by vote of 
the legislatures, as it was in the north; but the 





importation was driven on until the slaveholding | 
interest overwhelmed and controlled all others. | 
More than half of the population in all the low! 
country of those states are now negro slaves; 


* A few weeks since I attended the great il alaatted 
meeting at Finsbury Chapel in London, called by Mr. | 
George Thompson, for the avowed purpose of bringing | 
public sentiment in England to bear upon the Free Chure 
in Scotland, and compel it to send back the money con- 
tributed for its relief in the slaveholding states of America. 
Allusion was indeed often made, by the speakers at this 
meeting, to Maryland, but it was always in connection 
with something discreditable to the state, (for it seems 
that, after searching the statute-books, the newspapers, 
and all the records of the state, from its first settlement 
down to the present time, some discreditable things have 
been discovered,) and when the orator had held up these 
deformities to the public gaze, and commented upon them 
till the audience were sufficiently inflamed, and began to 
ery out, “ Shame! shame!” he took care to add, “ and the 
American minister at the court of St. James is from this 
state,” that the reproach of Maryland might thus he 
extended to the whole of America. Now, it is true, Mr. 
Editor, that Mr. M’Lane, the American minister at the 
court of St. James, is from Maryland ; and it is true, too, 
that he is one of the noble band of real abolitionists in 
that state, who long since reduced himself to poverty by 
emancipating the slaves which he and his good lady 
inherited from ancestors, who held them under laws made 
by Britain and forced upon Maryland while she was 
under British dominion! But it did not suit the purpose 
of those who got up this sort of anti-slavery meeting to 
let such a fact be known. The object of Mr. Thompson 
and his associates was to show that the wicked Americans 
were so inveterately attached to slavery, that it would he 
wrong in their mother Britain to suffer them to relieve 
the distressed, build churches, support ministers, attend 
temperance conventions, Christian conventions, prayer 
meetings, or any other means of grace, until they had 
repented of the sin of slavery. 

At this meeting one of the speakers quoted the fine 

sage from Currw, containing the sentiment “ that 
there can be-no slavery in Britain—that the fetters of the 
slave fall from him the moment he touches the sacred 
soil of Britain,” &c., avd the deafening shouts with 
which the passage was received, showed the proud feeli.g 
excited in the bosom of Britons by this great t of their 
country. I could not but think, however, that at the very 
moment when the court decided the case of Somerset the 
slave, upon which that boast is founded, Britain was fore- 
ing slavery upon all her colonies in the New World. 
And what are we to think of a mother, with a poisoned 
cup in her hand, boasting that she would not for the 
World touch it to her own lips, and yet forcing her chil- 
dren to drink it to the dregs! Is her boast anything but 
that ad - murderer who has too much sense to commit 
suicide 





vote of a body of wealthy and powerful men, wh 
will by that vote deprive themselves of the weal), 
and the power which they inherit from their ances. 
tors. ‘This is an entirely new case. It is not the 
ease of slavery in the West Indies—it is not the 
case of slavery in the northern states of America 
Slavery was abolished in those countries by legis|s- 
tures in which there were few if any slaveholders 
That was an easy task. We have now to solve» 
far more difficult problem :—How shall we contriy; 
to abolish slavery in a country where nothing ef. 
feetual can be done without the consent and activ: 
cooperation of the actual slaveholder? Shall! we 
begin with denouncing him? Shall we refuse to 
have any fellowship with him! Shall we shut 
him out of our prayer-meetings and temperance- 
meetings! If he is disposed to sympathize wih 
us, and offers us money to help us in our necessi- 
ties, shall we throw it in his face? And to make 
him feel how reasonable it is that we, of all people 
in the world, should treat him so, shall we tell hin 
that we are Britons—that we belong to the country 
which forced this slavery upon him—that we |iv: 
in houses built with the money which he paid us 
for these slaves, and that we mean still to live in 
them, while we call upon him to give up the prop- 
erty we sold him, as he can have no good title, 
because we stole it? Is this the way that British 
Christians are to deal with American slaveholders' 
No; the abusive, denunciatory, non-intercourse 
policy will not do. The ultra-abolitionists in the 
northern states of America have tried it for more 
than ten years, and the result has been just what 
all men of plain common sense predicted. A! tl 
while that this abolition storm has been blowing 
from the north, the southern slaveholder has stood 
with his cloak wrapped closely about him, and we 
do not expect to see him throw it off till the storm 
subsides, and the sun of Christian love again shines 
warmly upon him. Every high-spirited people 
instinetively resist foreign interference in their 
affairs. If that interference comes in the shape of 
moral rebuke, they will naturally look sharply a 
the party who administers it ; and if they see there, 
as they would see in the present case, one whom 
they deem more guilty than themselves—one who 
led them into their sin, and who has profited by 
their sin—the thief, in short, who sold them the 
stolen goods which he now calls upon them to 
restore--they will not tolerate, in such a reprover, 
the arrogant language of the Pharisee : ‘‘ Stand by 
thyself, for I am holier than thou,’’ but will re- 
quire him to approach in the attitude of the humble 
*nitent, confessing and grieving for the wrong he 
os done, and offering to do all in his power to 
repair it. If Britons would aid in abolishing Amer- 
ican slavery, Jet them go in that attitude, and with 
the language and tone that become that attitude ; 
and the force of their rebuke, in the bosom of every 
truly Christian slaveholder, would be —— 
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Bitty Comse was as bold and dashing a fellow, 
as gay and handsome, 4s fearless and as careless, 
as ever wore a pig-tail, chewed tobacco, swore an 
oath, or kissed a pretty gir] without first asking her 
Jeave. He figured upon the earth and sea, for on 
either element he was equally at home, somewhere 
about sixty years ago, more or less. ‘There is no 
necessity to be very exact about dates. 

It must not be supposed from anything I may 
say that Billy Combe was an immoral character ; 
he at least considered himself the very pink of cor- 
rectness when judged by his own code of morality, 
though it must be acknowledged by his warmest 
admirers that the said code was a very lax one ac- 
cording to the notions generally held by the stricter 
portions of society at the present day. Billy ar- 
gued that if no laws existed, there could be no 
crime ; and that of all laws, strict revenue laws 
and high duties being most detrimental to the state, 
he not only did not feel himself called upon to sub- 
scribe to them, but to oppose them to the utmost 
of his power. This he did most effectually—in 
truth, he was one of the most daring and successful 
smugglers on the coast of Hampshire. 

“These laws make smugglers just as game-laws 
make poachers. Do away with one, and the other 
—why, Lord bless ye! the smuggler, in the turn of 
a marline-spike, becomes an honest trader, and the 
poacher a free sportsman.’’ Billy used to say, 
“ Ruby lips are made to be kissed, just as ripe 
fruit is intended to be eaten Who ever asks a 


jaiey peach whether it would like to be picked? and 


sees no reason why I should ask a buxom girl 
whether she ‘d like a buss. Bless her pretty eyes! 
it’s her natur—she can't help liking it—I knows 
that well enough. If she says anything I always 
gives her another, just to make her accustomed to 
it, and she soon comes round—ha! ha! ha!”’ 

And he used to chuckle at the thoughts of his 
past performances in that line. 

If Billy Combe had, like other men, his faults 
and failings, he had, which is all that ean be said 
for the best of us, his good qualities also. He was 
generous in the extreme ; he never turned a beggar 
away with a surly frown and without a groat, and 
while he had a shot in the locker it was at the 
service of a shipmate. His word was as good as 
his bond, which is as much as the proudest mer- 
chant can say; in some cases, among that class, 
one is worth as much as the other, namely, noth- 
ing; but Billy's word was never broken, and of 
bonds he knew nothing. Stanch to his friends, 
and to those who put confidence in his honor, he 
would rather have died like the Indian at the fiery 
stake than have betrayed one who trusted him. 
Honest in all his dealings, when he made a bargain 
it was a fair one. He would have disdained to take 
advantage of another man’s embarrassments, and 
scorned the thought of doing any one. 

“Oh ye high and mighty ones, ye wealthy mer- 
chants revelling in luxury, ye lawyers with your 
flowing wigs, ye doctors with your long faces, ye 
jockeys whose conversation is of horse-flesh, ye 
rulers of the land, foreign ministers, home minis- 
ters, and would-be ministers, can ye say as much 
for yourselves?” 

Thus used Billy occasionally to exclaim when, 
during his moments of relaxation, with pipe in his 
mouth, he indulged, like other great heroes, in the 
pleasure of boasting of himself and his deeds. 

The only people he did were the revenue officers, 
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and them he did with a vengeance; but at the 
same time, he considered such doing all fair and 
above board. 

He acknowledged himself to be a smuggler ; he 
never concealed the fact from any one; he gloried 
in smuggling; it was his profession, his business, 
his delight, his amusement; he gave full notice 
that he should smuggle on to the end of his days, or 
till the revenue laws were abolished, and even in 
that respect he kept his word. They might catch 
him if they could, but that was not so easy a mat- 
vi If caught, he was ready to undergo the pen- 
alty. 

This once happened. Billy, clever as he knew 
himself to be, once, as other clever people had 
done before, made a mistake. His mistake was 
supposing that there were no revenue boats near, 
when there were two, well armed, close at hand ; 
and he was caught napping in consequence on 
board a lugger with a full cargo of tubs in her. 

His day was come—there was no help for it—he 
was a prisoner, but, like a man, he was not cast 
down—not he ; he laughed and joked, and sang as 
stoutly as ever. He was taken on board a man-of- 
war, and offered his choice, to go to gaol for a year, 
with hard labor, or to serve his majesty for the 
same period. Billy was a sailor, every inch of 
him. 

** Serve his majesty—of course I will—God bless 
him,’’ he exclaimed, and he thus became a man-of- 
war's-man. But now arrived the most cruel cut 
of all. 

**]T admire your spirit, my man,” said the offi- 
cer. ‘* You promise to serve his majesty, and you 
shall forthwith do so. Asa reward for your wil- 
lingness, you are appointed first mate of his majes- 
ty’s cutter, Scourge, employed in the revenue ser- 
vice. Here is your warrant.” 

**T would rather go to prison,”’ said Billy. 

** You have promised to serve his majesty,” 
swered the officer. 

‘Oh, if that was understood,” cried Billy, ‘ so 
I will. Look out for squalls, my hearties,”’ he 
exclaimed, turning round to where he saw several 
of his friends standing who had come to attend his 
trial. ‘* I have promised to serve his majesty, and 
I intend to do my duty. You knows me. Re- 
member, too, I knows you, and al] your dodges ; 
but don’t expect any favor from me—so I says, 
look out for squalls."’ 

Having delivered himself of this harangue, Billy 
went on shore to make some necessary arran 
ments, and soon afterwards trod the deck of the 
Scourge as an officer. He was as good as his 
word. ‘The cutter went to sea that afternoon, and 
the very next night made a rich capture of tubs 
of spirits and bales of silks. She soon became 
noted for being the most successful cruiser on the 
station, and at the end of the year had made more 
captures than she had done during all her previous 
career. So delighted was the commander of the 
Scourge with his success, owing to the large 
amount of prize-money he received, that he did his 
utmost to persuade Combe to remain with him ; but 
to this none of his arguments could induce his first 
mate to consent. 

**T promised to serve King George for a year, 
and to assist in collecting his revenue for him,” 
said Billy. ‘‘I have done so faithfully, as you 
know. I am now free to go where I will.” 

The following day the Scourge put into Ports- 
mouth harbor. Billy took his traps, went on 
shore, claimed his discharge, received it and his 
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prize-money, and forthwith started for his native 
place, Hamble, a village on a stream of the same 
name, near the mouth of the Southampton Water. 

He was cordially welcomed on his arrival by his 
old friends, particularly by the fairer portion of 
them, among whom he was a great favorite, but 
more especially by Mary Dawson, the prettiest girl 
in the village. What his kissing theory, and 
I may as well say practice, had to do with this pre- 
dilection of the women, I do not know, but I only 
state the fact, so it was. Billy found himself in 
clover, for he had had much hard work in the cut- 
ter, constantly at sea, and seldom on shore, and he 
now the more felt inclined to enjoy himself to the 
utmost. 

Mary sat by his side and filled his pipe when it 
was out, and replenished his glass when it was 
empty. He oe forth his best songs with a 
Jjeyous voice, and afterwards danced his best horn- 
pipe with Mary, bounding about and shrieking with 
glee. He vowed that though it might be a very 
fine thing to be a king’s officer, and wear a uni- 
form, for his part he was heartily glad to be free of 
it, and would be at the old work as soon as he 
could. He wound up his exploits of the evening 
by vowing to Mary, that after he had made a few 
successful trips, he would come back and marry her 
if she would aa him, which, with many a blush, 
she promised to, and the compact was sealed with 
the like number of kisses. 

Some days after the evening when Billy made 
his vows to Mary Dawson, a large cutter might 
have been seen steering through the Needles pas- 
sage between the Isle of Wight and the main, with 
a fresh breeze from the north-east. She was a 
remarkably fine vessel, of great beam and power, 
and carried four long guns of heavy metal upon her 
decks, so that whatever work her crew might have 
in hand, they would be able to fight about it, if any 
one attempted to impede them. She might have 
measured eighty tons, or rather more, perhaps, 
I am not sure, but certainly not less, and carned 
an enormous spread of canvass, new and white as 
the driven snow. Some twenty stout fellows 
walked her decks, with a strong spice of reckless 
daring in their countenances, and a costume which 
had no pretensions to uniformity, though affecting 
a considerable degree of nautical dandyism. 
Though the craft was built for speed and fitted for 
fighting, she certainly did not look like a king’s 
ship, nor were her crew like man-o’-war’s-men. 
What she was her deeds will hereafter show. 

On one side lay the coast of Hampshire, with its 
richly cultivated ficlds, its ancient forest renowned 
in history, and its numerous country mansions ; on 
the other the lofty cliffs and sunny downs of the 
beautiful Isle of Wight. The long, outstretching 
beach of Hurst, with its sturdy round castle, was on 
her weather-quarter, and broad on her beam lay 
the Shingles, their small, yellow head just showing 
above water, and the wide expanse of foaming, 
broken waves, which surrounded them, warned the 
mariner against a too near approach. On her 
weather or starboard bow might be seen in the dis- 
tance the high, sandy cliffs of Hardle, and almost 
ahead the more elevated headland of Christchurch, 
with its town and the spire of its cathedral a little 
way inland. The cutter clove her way rapidly 
through the water. ‘The dancing waves sparkled 
brightly in the rays of the rising sun, which threw 
a ruddy glow over the topmost pinnacles of the 
Needle rocks then close on her lee-bow. In those 
days they consisted of three lofty chalk rocks, two 
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of them joined ther at their summits, but time 
which spares so little, has spared not them, and the 
fragment which connected them has long since 
been precipitated into the depths below, though 
they still proudly rear their heads, towering above 
the fierce billows which rage during the storms of 
winter at their base. The cutter had just passed 
them, and had opened Scratchel’s Bay to the south- 
west of them, when she might be said to be fairly 
in the British Channel. 

** Now I feel myself once more a man,” ex- 
claimed, in a joyous tone, a fine, aetive-looking fel- 
low, who had been for some time walking the deck 
in silence, now gazing aloft with a satisfied eye at 
the trim of the sails, now casting a glance over the 
side, or watching the passing cliffs to see how fast 
the cutter slipped through the water. ‘ Isn't she 
a darling, Jim?’’ he continued, turning to the man 
who stood near him ; ‘* what a clean run she has, 
and her bows—don’t they just cut like a knife? 
Look at her canvass—what a spread of it she has— 
why, there ’s enough there to carry you to heaven, 
Jim. I should like to have a spanking breeze to 
try her, and then if she just don’t go along to as- 
tonish, then my name isn’t Billy Combe.” 

The speaker was in truth the famed Billy 
Combe and no other ; now master and part owner 
of the Rapid cutter, just launched, and as fast a 
eraft as ever sailed from Hamble Creek. I have 
not yet described Billy. His good looks did not 
consist so much in his height or size, as in his active 
figure, his florid complexion, his clear, open blue 
eye, his light, curling locks, and his well-formed 
mouth and white teeth. Jim Dore was his first 
mate, and, if unlike him in some respects, he re- 
sembled him strongly in his attachment to smug- 
gling. 

** Keep her up a little bit, Tom,”’ said the cap- 
tain, turning to the man at the helm. ‘ Here, my 
boys, take a pull at the main-sheet, and she ‘Il lay 
well into Christchurch Bay ; an inch or two of the 
jib-sheet now—there, that will do.” 

The cutter, hauled closer on a wind, heeled 
slightly over, and darted like an arrow with her 
head towards the shore. 

“*T "ll tell ye what I'll do, Jim,’’ observed the 
captain, as he walked the deck with his mate, 
every step showing the elasticity of his spirits; 
“we ll just heave the cutter too while I go on 
shore for an hour or so, see Tom Doxwn and the 
other sportsmen, arrange about collecting the 
peaple, and settle the time for running the crop, 
ook in at the Haven House, get a swig of 
Betsy Seller’s ale, and then away for Cherbourg 
—eh, Jim’ I should like to see the pretty craft 
with a full cargo in her ; why she ’!] be as stiff as a 
house. Bless her, she is a beauty.” 

And with an eye of pride Billy surveyed over 
and over again every portion of his newly purchased 
vessel—partly purchased, by-the-by, with the prize- 
money he had gained while doing duty in the rev- 
enue service. 

The town of Christchurch is situated on a shal- 
low arm of the sea, or lagoon, about three miles 
from the coast, and at the entrance of this lagoon, 
on the west side, is a sandy spot on which stil] stands 
a public house called the Haven House, then kept by 
a buxom widow, a Mrs. Sellers, and the resort of sea- 
faring men, boatmen, and fishermen, but more espe- 
cially of smugglers. To the east, along the coast, 
Hardle Cliff extends towards Lymington, with the 
small villages of Ashe and Barton on its summit 
and to the west and south rises the high rugged 
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tory called Christchurch Head, while the 
coast, then trending to the south, is indented with 
the bay of Poole, Studland, and Swanwich. In 
less than an hour the Rapid lay with her foresheet 
to windward, hove-in in Christchurch Bay, while 
Combe went on shore. After calling at several 
cottages, and speaking to several people, Billy took 
his way to the Haven House, a dark red brick 
building, with narrow gable-ends, and outhouses of 
lower proportions behind it. On one side was 
the bar-room and kitchen, all in one; on the other, 
a little parlor, with sanded floor, for the accommo- 
dation of those who wished for privacy. Billy 
Combe entered the bar-room with the independent 
air of a man who knows that he is welcome, and 
the first person he encountered was the landlady, 
the buxom widow Sellers. She uttered a faint 
scream of surprise as she beheld him, and a ruddy 
hue overspread her well-filled neck and cheeks. 

* Ah, Mr. Combe, is that you, indeed ?”’ she ex- 
claimed. ‘‘1 thought you had forgotten me now 
you have turned king’s officer.”’ 

“Forgotten you, Betsy! not I, forsooth. Give 
us a buss, girl, for old friendship’s sake.”’ 
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A loud smack sounded through the room. 

“ Well, widow,” continued Billy, seating him- 
self on a bench at no great distance, it must be_ 
owned, from the landlady, ‘‘ I’m no longer a) 
king’s officer, but am about the old work again, and | 
by-the-by, Betsy, what do you think? I’m going! 


to be spliced at Jast—hard and fast.’’ |T 


“« Spliced !’’ ejaculated the widow, gasping for | 
breath, ‘‘ to whom ?’’ 

“ Ah, that I shan’t say, just to tease you,”’ an-| 
swered Billy, laughing ; ‘‘a pretty girl, you may be 
sure.”’ 

“ A mere girl! is she better thana——? Has all | 

‘ou said come to this—after what you have done— | 
oh Billy, Billy, how could you?” and the widow | 
burst into tears. 

Billy Combe was astonished, confounded. What 
had he done to make the widow weep! He did all 
he could to dry her tears and to soothe her spirits, 
but in vain. She ended by being in a violent rage 
with him, and might have proceeded to extremities 
had not the arrival of some other persons put an end 
to this interview. With one of the strangers Billy 
retired into the parlor, to hold a conference of 
some importance, while the widow dried her tears, 
and put on a smiling countenance to receive her 
guests, but she nevertheless treasured up her feel- 
ings in her heart, and vowed deadly vengeance 
against the betrayer of her happiness. 

The rollicking captain of the Rapid, having final- 
ly concluded all his arrangements in the private 
parlor of the Haven House, swallowed a tankard 
of the hostess’ best ale, and given her a parting 
salute, which she took with a bad grace, hurried 
down to his boat, and was quickly on board. The 
cutter’s sails were immediately filled on the larboard 
tack, and with a flowing sheet she ran across the 
channel towards Cherbourg. 

** Billy Combe, Billy Combe, you had better not 
have meddled with the widow,’’ observed Jim 

re, with a laughing countenance, when his cap- 
tain told him the story of the landlady’s love. 
“Them widows is ticklish creatures, depend on 
it.” 

I have not time to describe how Billy Combe met 
a number of friends at Cherbourg, how he pur- 
chased a valuable cargo of brandy and silks, and 
how without loss of time he got under weigh for 





English coast. Scarcely had the Rapid put to 
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sea than it came to blow very hard trum the north- 
east, with frequent squalls of rain and hail, so Billy 
had as good an opportunity as his heart could desire 
of trying the weatherly qualities of his new craft. 

** She behaves like a duck, that she does, the 
beauty,’ he exclaimed, wiping the salt spray from 
his eyes with the back of his rough hand. 
** Would n’t she go along just, if we had to run for 
it from a king’s cruiser? J would n’t give her up as 
long as I ‘d a stick standing on her keel to run on, 
that I know.” 

As night approached the wind increased, blew- 
ing dead on end from the Needles, but Combe still 
cracked on sail in the cutter; for he was not the 
man to miss being up to his time, and not havi 
expected a foul wind he had spent a longer senal 
at Cherbourg than he ought to havedone. During 
the first part of the night they had an inereasing 
moon, which, as the rapidly passing clouds ever 
and anon left it unobscured, afforded them just 
sufficient light to see the huge waves which 
came tumbling towards them, and enabled them 
to luff up in time to avoid their breaking on 
board, as also to steer clear of any vessel which 
might be standing across their course. When, 
however, towards the morning, the moon sank 
beneath the horizon, and the clouds thickened 
in the sky, the darkness became so intense that 
they could scarcely see their noses on each other’s 
faces, much more a fathom beyond the bowsprit. 
he captain now thought it better to shorten sail ; 
so they got the storm jib on her, and set the tri- 
sail, when away she went as merrily again as be- 
fore. 

** Tf this weather ho!ds all to-morrow night, we 
are in high luck,’’ observed Billy ; ‘*‘ for the reve- 
nue cruisers will never think of coming out to look 
for us, and we shall have plenty of time to run all 
our cargo comfortably, except the red coats on the 
shore take it into their heads to trouble us ; but if 
Doxton manages properly they will be off at Key- 
haven, while we are getting the things on shore.” 

While he was speaking a sudden squall, stronger 
than before had blown, laid the vessel completely 
on her beam ends. Combe ran to the helm, for 
the man who was steering was thrown with vio- 
lence on the deck, and seizing the tiller put up the 
helm. 

‘* Lower away the tri-sail—up with the jib,”” he 
sung out. Before any damage was done the ves- 
sel righted, and ran off before the wind. 

The jib was then hauled down, and the tri-sail 
being again set, a lull was watched for, and the 
cutter brought gradually up with her head to the 
wind, and her fore-sheet to windward. There she 
lay, bobbing away like a duck upon the waves, 
but without taking a drop of water over her decks. 
Thus passed the night, pe which the captain, 
who was naturally rather anxious, was, like a good 
seaman, frnasecce on deck. 

The morning was approaching, but the thick, 
misty atmosphere retarded the appearance of day, 
when, just as he began to see rather more than an 
inch or so beyond his nose, as he was casting a 
glance of his weather eye to windward, he fancied 
he discerned through the darkness a towering mass 
bearing down towards him. At that moment, the 
clouds breaking way in the east, a gleam of pale 
light was shed over the face of the deep. He 
looked again ; the dark mass he had seen was the 
hull and sails of a ship running down channel, 

‘* A sail close on the weather bow,”’ cried the 
look-out forward. 
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** Hard up with the helm,”’ sung out Bin: * let 
down the fore-sheet—keep her away, or the ship 
will be into us.”’ 

The cutter’s sails were filled, and away she 
darted through the foaming waves, her main-boom 
almost grazing the sides of a sloop of war, which 
came rolling Youn past her before the gale. 

** What cutter is that?’ cried a voice through a 
speaking-trumpet from the deck of the ship. 

** The Bow-wow-wow,”’ responded Billy. 

** What do you say ?”’ cried the same voice. 

* The ha! ha! ha!’ replied Billy, and the ship 
was out of hearing. ‘1 knows her,”’ he observed, 
with a nod of the head, “‘ she ’s the Orestes brig, 
and a fast craft she is, with a man who knows 
how to handle her as skipper. We must not show 
that we have reason to shun her though.”’ 

Billy kept his eye upon her movements. His 
answers did not appear to have been satisfactory, 
for presently she was seen to bring her broad-side 
to the wind, the after yards were braced sharp upon 
the larboard tack, the head yards followed, and she 
stood away on a bowline, ready to tack back to- 
wards the cutter. 

** Is that your dodge, my lad ?”’ said Billy, on the 
first indications of what she was about. ‘* Lower 
away the tri-sail, my boys ; set the mainsail; Yo 
reefs in it will do; out with the second jib. Bear 
a hand, my hearties ; that ship is sent to look after 
us ; So we ’ve no time to lose. We should n’t find 
her company pleasant, I can tell you.”’ 

The men scarcely needed any advice to stimulate 
them to exertion, for they one and all at once com- 
prehended the dangerous ~osition in which they 
were placed. The cutter’s best point of sailing 
was close hauled on a wind, and this Combe well 
knew was the Orestes’ worst, though, going free or 
before the wind, she was a remarkably fast ship. 
His aim, therefore, since she had fortunately run 
past him, was to keep to windward of her, and as 
from her square rig she took a long time going 
about, to induce her to make as many tacks as 
sible ; thus to gain another advantage of her. The 
Orestes was now standing a little to the southward 
of east, close hauled on the Jarboard tack, while 
the Rapid was lying well up to the northward, on 
the other tack. As soon as the king's ship had 
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| ** Now, my lads, look out for a lull,” cried the 
captain of the Rapid. ‘‘ Let fly the jib-sheet, down 
with the helm, Jim. That’s it beautifully. Let 
draw the foresail. Oh, she’s a darling.”’ 

And the cutter, coming round in a third of the 
time the ship had taken, bounded away over the 
foaming waves with her head to the eastward, the 
sea breaking over her bows, and deluging her decks 
fore and aft ; but her hatehes were securely bat- 
tened down, and not a drop got below. The peo 
ple in the Orestes, enraged at the obstinacy and 
daring of the cutter’s crew, redoubled their efforts 
to hit her, some of their shot passing very close, but 
none had yet come on board. At last one passed 
right through her mainsail. 

** Tf it comes to that,’’ exclaimed Combe, with an 
5 grr of anger his countenance never wore, 
*“T"ll show you that two can play at that game.” 
On this he beckoned his crew aft. ‘* Now, my 
lads, I’ve just this to say to you,’’ he began; “all 
I am worth in the world floats in this craft. It’s 
hanging work to fire into a king’s ship, you know ; 
but, for my part, I'd sooner sink than be taken or 
lose my vessel ; will you stand by me?” 

** Never fear, Combe ; we ‘Il stand by you to a 
man,’’ cried Jim Dore and the rest of the crew. 
** We are ready to fight if you like it.” 

“* Well, then, my fine lads, let ’s train our lee guns 
aft, and try to knock some of the feathers out of yon 
fine bird.”’ 

No sooner proposed than done. The two star- 
board guns were loaded, and run out at the ports, 
and as the Orestes offered a better mark for their 
aim than they had done for hers, several of their 
shot took effect. Combe watched them with an 
anxious eye, for it was a hazardous game he was 
playing. 

“*T’ll just take a shot and see what I can do,” 
he said ; and watching till he brought his gun well 
on with her foremast, he fired. he sea at that 
moment lifted the stern of the cutter, and the shot 
| flew higher than he intended, though not than he 
| wished, for it knocked away the foretopmast stay- 
)sail sheet close at the clew of the sail, which 
‘fluttering wildly in the gale was almost torn to 
\shreds before it could be hauled down, while the 
ship, deprived of her head sail, flew up into the 





hauled to the wind she let fly one of her after guns| wind. ‘ Ha! ha!’’ exclaimed Combe, clapping 


as a signal for Billy to heave-to. 

“Talk away, old girl,” said Billy, laughing ; 
** you may shout loud enough before I heed you.” 

Seeing that the cutter held on her course regard- 
less of his signal, the Orestes fired shot after shot, 
the balls flying wide of their mark ; for with the 
heavy sea running there was much difficulty in tak- 
ing aim, and naval gunnery was not in those days 
brought to the perfection it is at present. Combe 
was aware that the captain of the Orestes well 
knew that the Rapid would not attempt to run 
before the wind, as his square-rigged ship would 
then have the decided advantage of her, wal that he 
therefore hoped to capture her by jamming her in 
with the land, if he could not succeed in winging her 
with his shot. The Rapid consequently steadily 
kept on her course to the northward, quickly in- 
creasing her distance from the king’s ship. 

**She will be about soon, or she will be afraid 
of missing us,’’ observed Combe, “and then, my 
lads, it’s our turn. Ready about when you see her 
tack.”” 

Scarcely had he spoken when the Orestes came 
slowly up to the wind—her main yards were braced 
round, the head sails followed, and awav she dashed 





after her tiny chase. 





his hands with glee, ‘* another shot like that, and 
we shall soon part company.”’ 

It was sometime before a new sail could be bent, 
and the delay enabled the Rapid to work consider- 
ably ahead of her pursuer, but her position was 
still very critical. A shot might carry away her 
mast or spars, the wind might shift and throw her 
into the jaws of the enemy, or it might drop alto 
gether, and then the boats would capture her to 
a certainty. The smugglers, however, had now 
made their choice, and fighting was now to be the 
order of the day. In those good old times they 
never thought of throwing the cargo overboard, or 
abandoning it to the enemy, as was done in /ale 
degenerate days ; and, in the present instance, had 
they wished it, they could not have done so with- 
out being seen. In consequence of the damage 
she had received, the Orestes was obliged to keep a 
little off the wind, to run no risk of getting into it, 
and being compelled to box off again, by which she 
would have lost still more way; but as the cutter 
crossed her on the opposite tack. she revenged her- 
self by letting fly her whole broadside at her. The 
shot fell thick round the Rapid. One ball was 
more fatally directed than the rest. It struck one 
of the smuggler’s crew, carrying away his arm, 
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ony escaped him as he fell bleeding on the deck. 

is comrades attempted to raise him and carry him 
below, but he entreated to be left on deck. 

‘It’s all up with me,”’ he ejaculated, faintly ; 
“but I’d like to see what happens. Here, Joe, 
just pass a handkerchief round my shoulder, and 
then let me be ; there ’s no use doing more.”’ 

The smugglers brought up a mattrass from below 
and placed their dying shipmate on it against the 
companion hatch, so that he could have a view of 
the enemy as he desired. No one else was hurt, 
and the shot, passing through the weather bulwarks, | 
did no further damage. 

As soon as the Orestes had hoisted a new fore- 
topmast staysail, she tacked ; on which the cutter | 
did the same, compelling the former soon afterwards | 
to follow her example. This, however, was not | 
the tack on which Combe wished to be; but he’ 
knew that the ofiener he went about, the oftener the | 
brig of war would be obliged to do the same, as by | 
standing on long on opposite tacks they would soon | 
Jose sight of each other, which, with the thick wea- | 
ther there was, would be quickly done. ‘Thus they | 
continued ploughing their way through the deep | 
green, froth-combed waves, tack and tack, for some 
time, the smaller vessel evidently distancing her 

ursuer. 

“ We ‘ve got out of oy, ta her guns, captain, 
at all events,’’ said Jim re. ‘* That was an 
unlucky shot for poor Jack Martin.—Well, Jack, 
how do you get on, my man?”’ 

But the wounded seaman returned no answer. 
He went up to him; his eyes were glazed and star- 
ing. He knelt down by his side and took his hand ; 
it was cold and clammy, and fell powerless on the 
deck. ‘The poor fellow was dead. His last gaze | 
had been one of defiance on those his lawless 
following had made his foes. His shipmates, lay- 
ing his body at the foot of the mast, covered it up 
with a sail till they had time to give it a sailor's | 
simple burial. The sun was now high up in the 
heavens, though vainly attempting to break through | 
the thick masses of dark clouds which floated rapidly | 
past it; heavy showers of hail and rain every now | 
and then continued falling, while the spray like a | 
sheet covered the foaming waves. 

The cutter, like a sea-bird, stemmed buoyantly 
over it, dipping her bows now and then, as it were | 
in sport, into the white-crested billows, and heeling | 
over till her lee bulwarks were almost under water ; | 
while the heavier ship seemed, compared to her, to | 
be laboring onwards through the stormy sea with | 
pain and difficulty. Hour after hour passed thus 
away, and the day was drawing to a close, but still | 
the king's cruiser continued the chase. At last, as | 
the thick mist cleared away to windward for an | 
instant the high chalk cliffs of the west end of the | 
Isle of Wight appeared in sight. 

“‘ Huzza! my boys,’ exclaimed the captain, as 
the view welcomed his eyes, ‘* let us once get well 
in with the land, and then good-by to the Orestes. 
We shall get the young flood making up close in 
shore round the island, with smooth water, while 
she still has a tumbling sea, and an hour more of 
the ebb.”” 

The cutter now made a long reach, standing on 
till she was close under the cliffs of a beautiful part 
of the coast, sume way to the eastward of Fresh- 
water Bay, where she was in comparatively smooth 
water. She held her course till she looked as if 
she were about to rush upon the sandy beach, when 
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her helm was put dewn, and away she went upon 
the other tack. 

‘** There ’s less wind in here,’’ observed Combe, 
whose complacency had considerably returned ; 
** Jets shake another reef out of the mainsail, and 
see if we can't jog her ona little faster. We must 
be off Christchurch to-night, somehow. Luff her 
up a bit, Joe; see how she shoots a-head; so— 
steady—that will do.” 

The smugglers, who had for some time past 
been standing with their hands in their pea-coat 


| pockets, without employment, were now all upon 


the alert. The reef was shaken out and the sail 
hoisted up in a moment. It was now tack and tack 
every instant, the cutter standing on till she seemed 
almost upon the rocks; but Combe knew every 
inch of the coast, and took advantage of every little 
bay and each channel to make good his way out of 
the strength of the ebb. Often it appeared im 

sible that the cutter could escape from the dark 
rocks above water, and the hidden rocks covered 
with foaming breakers with which she was sur- 
rounded, but with wonderful sagacity Combe steered 
the cutter amid the dangers, and was soon again in 
the open sea. By the time the rays of the setting 
sun, which for an instant burst forth from amid the 
dark clouds, cast a ruddy glow upon the white 


summits of the Culver cliffs at the east end of the 
island, the sloop of war, as seen from the cutter's 
| decks, was hull down to leeward. Again the opaque 


clouds closed in, the thick mist came down over the 


|land and sea, and darkness rapidly approached. 


Less and ‘Jess distinct appeared the Jofiy sails of 
the king’s cruiser, till at last the sharpest eye on 


board could no longer discern them. 


‘** Huzza! my lads, we ’ve shown a clean pair 
of heels this time, and now we must see about 
getting the things on shore. I promised to be off 


| Christchurch Head by twelve to-night. It's along 


way from this, but it must be done. We'll see if 
the Rapid can’t go as fast through the water before 
the wind as she has done close hauled. What say 
you, Jim, shall we run through the Needles, or 
round by the back of the Wight again!” 

**T should say through the Needles,’’ answered 
the mate. ‘* We shall have smooth water and the 
best part of the ebb, and there ’s no cruiser will ever 
think of looking out for us in this weather.”’ 

The cutter was accordingly kept close hauled, 
and after numerous tacks she weathered St. Helen’s, 
and easing off her mainsheet stood away with a 
flowing sai] through the passage between the island 
and Spithead. Dark as it was, the smugglers’ 
keen eyes, sharpened by long practice, could suf- 
ficiently discern the shores on either side of the 
Solent to enable them to hold their course down 
the centre of the channel. Having made Cowes 
Point, the remaining reefs were shaken out of the 


| mainsail, the squaresail was set. and keeping before 


the wind the Rapid was steering directly for the 
Needles passage, where I first introduced her to 
my readers. 

How changed now was the scene from what it 
was on that morning. Then it was a view of calm 
beauty and sunshine; now all was darkness and 
tempest. The wind whistled loudly, the waves 
foamed and fretted, the lightning flashed ; but the 
smugglers’ hearts were undaunted. The lights 
on Hurst beach enabled them to steer clear through 
the dangerous passage, their ears deafened with 
the loud roar of the surges as they dashed furiously 
against the Needle-rocks, but they threaded their 
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way in safety, and were once more in the open sea. 
It wanted still an hour to midnight. Taking in 
her squaresail and two reefs in the mainsail, for it 
was still blowing almost as hard as ever, the cutter 
hauled up a little for Christchurch Bay. At last 
the dark outline of Christehurch Head appeared on 
the larboard bow, the cutter was rounded to, and a 
lantern hoisted three times to the mast-head. To 
those not watching for it, it might have appeared 
like some meteor or a deception of the sight. The 
signal was answered from the shore, to the no 
small satisfaction of the smugglers. The goods 
were now quickly got upon deck ready for landing. 
A quarter of an hour had when several 
boats were seen pulling towards them. A light 
was shown from the headmost one, and a pistol 
flashed directly after it. 

** Boat ahoy!’’ hailed the captain of the Rapid, 
** who are you looking for ?”’ 

** A friend, a pipe, and a glass of grog,’’ answered 
a voice from the boat. 

‘* All’s right, come on board,’’ responded Combe. 

On this the boats pulled alongside, when a few 
words served to explain the occurrences of the day, 
though little time was expended in conversation. 

The crew of the cutter now set to work to load 
the boats, which, however, being of small size, for 
the sake of running into shallow water, could 
venture, with the heavy sea there was running, 
only to carry a small portion of the goods at a 
time. They had already made several trips, when, 
from information Combe received from the shore, 
he determined to land himself in order to superin- 
tend the transportation of the goods further inland. 
Leaving, therefore, the cutter in charge of Jim 
Dore, with directions, should an enemy appear, to 
stand out to sea and try the swiftness of his heels, 
he leaped into one of the laden boats and steered 
for the beach. ‘T’he wind had by this time con- 
siderably abated, the rain ceased, the clouds cleared 
away, and the moon shed a bright light upon the 
waters. This was what those engaged in their 
lawless occupation would particularly have avoided. 
The darker the night and the worse the weather 
the better they were pleased. Combe, however, 
ascertained, much to his satisfaction, that the dra- 
goons stationed in the neighborhood had gone off 
towards Milford ; so there was little chance of inter- 
— from them, and for other enemies he cared 

ttle. 

The spot where the run was made was a narrow, 
shingle beach, at the foot of a long range of high 
cliffs I have already described as extending between 
Christchurch and Lymington. As Combe stepped 
on shore, he found a number of people collected ; 
some were employed in unloading the boats, while 
others were carrying the things up the cliffs, where 
carts were ready to convey them to the depéts far 
inland. The greater portion was still piled up 
upon the beach, above high-water mark, for so 
steep and difficult was the path up the cliff that one 
man could convey only a siagle tub or a small case 
of silks at a time. me appeared like ants as they 
wound their way in a long line along the narrow 

th up the cliff, where, having deposited their 
oads, they returned by an almost perpendicular 
descent to the beach. 

There might have been sixty persons, or more, 
engaged in the work, besides the crew of the Rapid, 
every one of them armed to the teeth with pistols, 
blunderbusses, and swords, or pikes. Some were 
in the dress of countrymen, with smock-frocks or 
velveteen jackets, others were evidently seamen, 
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and some few, who appeared to be directing the 
rest, were, bv the tones of their voices, belonging to 
a higher station in society. ‘The presence of Combe 
among them reanimated them all to greater exer- 
tions, for already a valuable portion of the night had 
been spent, and much remained to be done. At 
last it was found impossible to convey al] the goods 
away into the interior of the country before day- 
break, when, Combe consulting with the man called 
Doxton and others of his chief assistants, it was 
determined to stow them away in the vault often 
used for that purpose, beneath some ruins situated 
on the side of a ravine which ran up from the shore 
a short distance to the panes. | The party 
accordingly divided, Doxton with one gany of 
armed men mounted the cliffs to escort the carts to 
a place of safety, while Combe remained to super- 
intend the removal of the remainder of the goods 
into the vault. The ruin had in the olden days of 
Rome’s supremacy been a chapel dedicated to the 
Holy Virgin, the protector of mariners, and has 
long since totally disappeared, although the vault 
probably still remains covered up by rubbish and 
overgrown by the green herbage. Combe had 
about ten of his own crew with him and twenty 
landsmen ; so that in a couple of trips the whole of 
the goods on shore were conveyed out of sight, 
and, as he judged, the hold of the Rapid was 
almost cleared, when, as he was standing in front 
of the ruins, telling off the people as they came in, 
he was startled by several flashes to seaward and 
the report of fire-arms. He rushed to the edge of 
the cliff, whence, through his night-glass, he could 
better observe what was going forward. The moon, 
sinking low towards the horizon, cast her light upon 
the white sails of a tall ship in the offing, while the 
Rapid, with every stitch of canvass she could carry, 
was standing away to the westward, returning the 
fire, from what he judged from the flashes of the 
guns to be one or more boats chasing her, though 
the darkness prevented their movements being 
clearly seen. . 

Combe watched the scene with intense interest, 
his hands almost crushing the spy-glass he held in 
his grasp. 

** 1 would give a thousand pounds to be on board 
now,”’ he exclaimed to himself; “but Dore isa 
man, and will fight the vessel to the last. If he 
ean get round St. Alban’s Head by the time the 
moon goes down, it’s hard if he don’t manage to 
weather on the revenue cruiser, whoever she may 
be, in the dark, and be off to the coast of France. 
Bravo, Jim! fire away, my lad. Ah, the Rapid 
shows her heels, and the boats may catch her if 
they can. Now she has only got the big one to 
deal with, and with this leading wind, if she keeps 
well in shore, where the other can’t follow, she’s 
safe.”’ 

While he was speaking, the flashes from the 
guns appeared to be growing further and further 
apart, and it was evident that the revenue boats had 
been discovered by the cutter before they were 
alongside, in time for them to fill her sails and stand 
away from them; and Combe judged rightly that 
Dore had fired at them merely to draw them on and 
attract their attention from the shore. 

Combe was soon joined by some of the smugglers, 
who had likewise been startled by the firing, while 
others came hurrying up from the beach with the 
same intelligence. K large band were thus soon 
collected, endeavoring to discern through the dark- 
ness the manceuvres of the vessels, making their 
observations with violent oaths and exclamations, 





and vowing vengeance against those who dared to 
interfere with their proceedings. While thus occu- 
pied, they were su enly aroused by loud shouts, 
cries, a execrations, the report of pistols, and the 
tramping of feet. Combe, followed by the rest of 
the men, rushed down the cliff, where they were 
met by several of their people, laden with goods, 
and pursued by a strong party of seamen, led on by 
an officer in naval uniform. The two parties met 
at the entrance of the ravine, and so impetuous was 
the charge of the king’s seamen, that the smugglers 
were driven back several paces before they were 
able to make a stand ; pistol-shots were rapidly ex- 
changed, their flashes lighting up the seene—the 
clash of cutlasses mingling with the shouts and 
fierce execrations of the combatants. Combe, rally- 
ing his people, who were soon joined by the re- 
mainder of their friends, again led them on, when 
he encountered the royal officer at the head of his 
men. 

“Yield, you raseal, yield,” cried the officer, 
aiming a blow with his cutlass at Combe’s head ; 
“some of you fellows have given us trouble enough 
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to-night, and you shall pay for it.”’ 

*] never give in while I can fight,’’ returned the 
smuggler, as he parried the blow and drew a pistol | 
from his belt. 

His anger was up, for he guessed by these words | 
that it was one of the officers of the Orestes opposed | 
tohim. He fired—the officer, with a groan, stag- | 
gered and fell, and the smugglers, at the same time | 
making a desperate rush, drove back the seamen, | 
disheartened by the loss of their leader, to the | 
beach. Another officer in vain endeavored to urge | 
them on; the smugglers, grown desperate, were too | 
many for them. The king's seamen fought well | 
and kept their enemies at bay, but at last were) 
driven back and compelled to save their lives in the | 
boats. This was all Combe required to enable his 
friends to carry off the remainder of the goods ; and 
as soon as this was accomplished he sounded a re-| 
treat, on which the smugglers instantly dispersed 
with such rapidity up the cliffs that by the tine the 
man-of-war’s men again landed not one of them was 
to be seen. 

The next morning the dead body of the officer, 
who proved to be the master of the Orestes, was 
found ; but none of the crew could swear to the 
person who fired the shot which killed him, nor 
were any hopes entertained by the authorities of dis- 
covering the guilty man. ‘The commander of the 
Orestes, it appeared, had from the first received 
information of the run intended to be made near | 
Christchurch, and was on the look-out for the smug- 
gler when the gale I have described came on. 
When, on losing sight of her at the east end of the 
island, after beating some hours more to windward 
in the vain hope of falling in with her, he put the 
ship about and stood back for Christchurch Bay. 
He arrived, as we have seen, just in time to be too 
late. The master, with two boats, was accordingly 
despatched to surprise the cutter, but Jim Dore was 
too wide awake to be taken at advantage. The 
result of the attempt has already been shown. 

We’must now change the scene to the private 
parlor of the Haven House, on the evening after the 
run. Before a table, on which stood sundry bottles, 
jugs, glasses, and meerschaums, with tobacco- 
boxes and other apparatus for smoking, sat three 
men, with one of whom the reader is well acquaint- 
ed, being no other, than the redoubtable Billy 
Combe ; another was a man of whom I have spoken, 
Doxton by name; and the third was a person of 
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greater pretensions, though of his respectability oth- 
ers may think differently, as he was a partner of 
the London house on whose account the silks and 
laces had been bought. Business had been got 
over and their glasses replenished. 

‘** This is a bad affair, the death of the master of 
the Orestes,’’ observed the respectable merchant ; 
**it will make the officers of revenue more on the 
alert.’’ 

** It could n’t be helped,’ answered Combe, in a 
careless tone. ‘If I had not shot him he would 
have shot me or some better man.”’ 

** What, it was you who shot him!’ said the 
merchant ; ‘‘ I thought you had more discretion.” 

“I did shoot him, and | scorn to deny it,’’ an- 
swered Combe, boldly ; ‘* | was defending my right, 
and would do the same again to any one who inter- 
fered with me.”’ 

‘“* But you may get yourself into trouble if you 
run such risks, and then who shall we employ to 
bring over our silks?’’ argued the merchant. 

** My advice, Combe, to you, is, that you should 
get quietly over to the coast of France, till all 
inquiries about the death of the officer are at rest,’’ 
observed Doxton ; ‘ it will be known to a certainty 
that you were the leader of the party, and you will 
be made answerable.”’ 

**Do, my good friend, do take care of your- 
self; we cannot afford to lose you,’’ added the mer- 
chant. 

While this discussion was going forward, Mrs. 
Sellers knocked at the door, and being told to enter, 
placed in Billy’s hand a note, which ran thus: 


“cc 


Dear Capratn, 

“*T write this, which a French Jugger will carry 
over to you, from Cherbourg. We had a sharp 
ran, but doubled on the big one, and stole away to 
windward of her, while she thought she had run us 
on shore dead to leeward. We want you over 
here, and no one more so than 


‘* Yours, Jim Dore.”’ 


‘‘ Huzza'’’ exclaimed Combe; ‘the eutter’s 
safe, and now I care for nothing. I say, Betsy, 
just bring in some paper and ink, not forgetting a 
pen. I want to write a letter home, just to tell 
them I shall not be back for some time, and then 1’m 
off for France.” 

He accordingly set to work, and wrote several 
letters, rather laconic they certainly were, which he 
committed to the care of Mrs. Sellers. On the 
superseription of one of them was Mary Dawson’s 
name. When the widow saw it, her eye kindled 
and her lips curled with anger, and poor Mary never 
received his letter. 

When Combe received his note, the lugger was 
employed in running her cargo, and by daybreak 
she was again to sail. Combe had made his 
arrangements, and was walking down to the beach, 
where a boat was waiting to convey him on board 
the Frenchman, when he found himself on a sudden 
surrounded by a number of armed men, and before 
he had time to make any resistance, his hands were 
bound behind him, he was lifted on horseback, and 
earried off far inland, escorted by a party of dra- 
goons, 

Combe was a bold fellow, and could look at things 
on their black side without trembling, but he at once 
saw the critical position in which he was placed. 
For two days the party travelled on, stopping onl 
a sufficient time to rest their horses ; when at len 
they reached London, and the smuggler found him- 
self the inmate of a prison, without a soul to speak 
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to or advise with. He had been a prisoner for some 
days, and even his buoyant spirits were at a low 
ebb, when, as he was seated in his cell, resting his 
head upon his hands, and giving way to melanchol 
reflections, the door opened, and a person entered. 
He looked up, and beheld, by the dim light of the 
lamp, the girl he loved, his own Mary Dawson. 
Springing on his feet, he clasped her in his arms. 
She sobbed on his bosom ; and even his stout heart 
was moved almost to tears. She told him that it 
was reported that affairs would go hard with him 
on his trial, but that Jim Dore had come over from 
France, and had collected plenty of money to employ 
the best counsel for his defence. Combe, in return, 
endeavored to cheer her spirits, and to assure her 
that all would go well. 

‘**But you did not murder the officer?’’ said 
Mary; ‘‘ surely you could not kill anybody?” 

‘* Murder! no,’? answered Combe, proudly ; 
‘** cowards only murder. But don’t ask me, Mary 
—what is done, I cannot now undo. Thank you, 
my own Mary, for all you have done for me; and 
tell Dore, if he can get leave to see me, to come 
without delay.”’ 

The gaoler now came in to tell Mary she must 
quit her lover. 

The next day Dore arrived with a lawyer, and 
Combe’s defence was drawn out with considerable 
ability, though, as the accuser was unknown, there 
was some difficulty in doing so. At last the trial 
came on: Combe was placed in the dock, and in 
the witness-box appeared a female—she turned her 
head towards the prisoner, and he beheld the vin- 
dictive features of widow Sellers. Several of 
Combe’s friends had come up to London to attend 
the trial. ‘The business of the day commenced ; 
the witnesses were examined. Mrs. Sellers swore 
that she had heard him acknowledge that he had 
killed the master of the Orestes; Doxton was 
brought forward, and compelled to confirm the 
statement; and then two of the seamen of the 
Orestes swore that they saw him fire the fatal shot ; 
one of the smugglers being brought forward to prove 
that he was one of those engaged, and at the head 
of the party. Against this mass of evidence it was 
impossible to contend successfully. The jury re- 
turned a verdict of guilty, and the judge, putting 
on the black cap, pronounced his sentence. He 
was condemned to be hung, as a pirate, in chains, 
on the banks of the Thames. Combe heard his 
doom, like a brave man, without trembling, though 
he afterwards entreated that Mary might be con- 
veyed home without being told of his condemna- 
tion, observing, 

**Tt would break my heart to see her in tears, 
poor girl, and could do her no good. But, Jim, if 
you could manage it, though I was not given much 
to chureh-going, I should like to rest quietly in our 
own churehyard, and then mayhap she would come 
sometimes and watch over me.”’ 

Dore, as he wrung his comrade’s hand, promised 
to obey his wishes. 

In those days, the banks of the Thames, near 
Blackwall, were adorned with a row of lofty gib- 
bets, on which hung the ghastly remains of several 
pirates and murderers on the high seas, as a warn- 
ing to all the passers-by to avoid a similar destiny. 

I am not fond of deseribing horrors, and shall 
therefore not detail the execution of my hero. The 
sun went down and rose again, and men and boys 
were hawking about the streets of London, “‘ A full 
and particular Account of the Life and Adventures, 
and the last dying Speech and Execution of the bold 
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Smuggler, William Combe, who murdered the 
master of his majesty’s sloop Orestes.” 

That night was one of storm and rain, and the 
bodies of the malefactors swayed to and fro in the 
gale, while the creaking of the gibbets and the 
clanking of the chains added their mournful music 
to the howling of the wind. Just after nightfall, 
while the tempest was at its height, two men 
approached the gibbet whereon hung the body of 
the smuggler, and, climbing to the top, set to work 
with files and chisels to free it from its chains. So 
well did they ply their instruments, that in a short 
time their work was accomplished, when, lowering 
the body to the ground, they bore it to a light cart 
waiting at hand. As soon as it was stowed within 
and carefully covered up, they drove off at a rapid 
rate towards the south. Several times they changed 
horses, which were standing out in readiness for 
them, and Jong before the morning dawned they 
—— at the entrance of Hamble churchyard. 

e curate of Hamble was a worthy, good man, 
of even temper and peaceable disposition, seeking 
to live in charity with al] men, though rather afraid 
of his lawless and unruly parishioners, He had 
not long retired to rest, when he was aroused by a 
loud knocking at the door of the parsonage, and a 
voice summoning him to dress and come down 
with his prayerbook in hand. Half asleep, he did 
as he was desired, supposing some dying person 
required the consolation of religion ; but no sooner 
did he — his door, than he found himself sur- 
rounded by several men, who gently led him for- 
ward. 

‘*No harm is intended, sir,’’ said one in a re- 
spectful tone, ‘* but we have no time to lose. All 
we wish you to do is to perform the funeral service 
over the body of a parishioner, and to ask no ques- 
tions.”’ 

The good curate fel: that he had no resource but 
to consent, and soon entering the churchyard, he 
found himself standing at the head of a newly 
opened grave, at the other end of which he saw the 
old sexton, with the implements of his calling, while 
around stood a number of persons, chiefly in the 
rough dresses of seamen, a lantern here and there, 
held by some of them, throwing a pale, uncertain 
light over the ghastly scene. He had scarcely been 
there a minute, when wheels were heard rapidly 
approaching, and soon afterwards several men 
appeared, bearing in their arms a human body, 
wrapped up in a large sea-coat, which they placed 
carefully on the ground by the newly-made grave, 
exposing the features to view. The people crowded 
round it, when a young woman, who had been before 
standing aloof with two or three other females, 
rushed forward, and threw herself by the side of 
the corpse, exclaiming, 

** Let me see him! let me see him!—they could 
not have been so barbarous as to murder him !"’ 

But when the poor girl beheld the pallid and dis- 
torted features of her dead lover, uttering a loud 
shriek, she fell back and fainted in the arms of her 
friends. It is extraordinary with what care and 
forethought the smugglers had made arrangegnents 
for fulfilling their friend's dying request. A coffin 
was brought forward, into which the body was 
placed, and the lid being fastened down, the curate 
was requested to read the funeral service, which he 
did in a solemn, serious tone, in which a slight agi- 
tation might now and then have been perceptible. 
As the coffin was lowered into the grave, on the 
lid appeared, in brass letters, the name of ‘* Wit- 
Liam Comse.”’ 












« There,’’ exclaimed Jim Dore, with an unusual 


tremulousness in his voice, as the earth closed over | T 


the grave, ‘‘ I’ve done my duty to the poor fellow, 
and a braver man, or a better messmate, than he 
who sleeps under that sod, I never hope to break 
biscuit with again.”’ 

Soon afterwards, a simple grave-stone was erect- 
ed, on which was inscribed the name of ‘* William 
Combe ; Died a. p. 178—, Aged 30 ;’’ and every 
day, while flowers bloomed, was it circled with a 
fresh wreath by the hand of love. Poor Mary 
remained faithful to her first affection, and even 
honest Jim Dore could not move her heart. 

Mrs. Sellers was ever afterwards pointed at, as 


an example of the extremes to which a widow’s |} 
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vengeance might go when she is crossed in love. 
he smugglers deserted her inn, though it was 
stil] patronized by the revenue-men, but they - 
spent a quarter of what her former customers did, 
and she at Jength quitted the place, to avoid the 
sight of objects which recalled to her memory the 
lover she had so barbarously destroyed ; though the 
Haven House remains to this day in mueh the same 
state as it then existed, and many a time is the tale 
told within its snug bar, by its sea-faring occu- 
pants, of how the bold smuggler, Billy Combe, was 
hung near Blackwall, on the Thames, for shooting 
the master of the Orestes, and buried, the same 
night, in Hamble churchyard, on the coast of 
lampshire. 








From the National Intelligencer. 
THE BELL OF THE ATLANTIC, 


Ir is a touching and remarkable fact that the bell 
of the Atlantic, supported by some portions of the 
wreck and the contiguous rock, still continues to 
toll, swept "y heavy surges, the requiem of the 
dead. 


Toll, toll, toll, 
Thou Bell by billows swung, 
And night and day thy warning words 
Repeat with mournful tongue ! 
Toll for the queenly boat, 
Wrecked on yon rocky shore, 
Sea-weed is in her palace-halls, 
She rides the surge no more! 


Toll for the master bold, 
The high-souled and the brave, 
Who ruled her like a thing of life 
Amid the crested wave! 
Toll for the hardy crew, 
Sons of the storm and blast, 
Who long the tyrant ocean dared, 
But it vanquished them at last! 


Toll for the man of God, 


Whose hallowed voice of prayer | 


Rose calm above the stifled groan 
Of that intense despair ! 

How precious were those tones 
On that sad verge of life, 


Amid the fierce and freezing storm, | 


And the mountain-billows’ strife ! 


Toll for the lover lost 
To the summoned bridal train ! 
Bright glows a picture on his breast, 
Beneath the unfathomed main— 
One from her casement gazeth 
Long o’er the misty sea; 
He cometh not, pale maiden, 
His heart is cold to thee! 


Toll for the absent sire, 
Who to his home drew near, 
To bless a glad expecting group, 
Fond wife, and children dear! 
They heap the blazing hearth, 
The festal board is spread, 
But a fearful guest is at the gate : 
Room for the sheeted dead ! 


Toll for the loved and fair, 
The whelmed beneath the tide, 
The broken harps around whose strings 


Mother and nursling sweet, 
Reft from the household throng ; 
There ’s bitter weeping in the nest 
Where breathed their soul of song. 


Toll for the hearts that bleed 
*Neath misery’s furrowing trace ! 

Toll for the hapless orphan left 
The last of all his race ! 

Yea, with thy heaviest knell 
From surge to rocky shore, 

Toll for the living, not the dead, 
Whose mortal woes are o’er! 


Toll, toll, toll, 
O’er breeze and billow free, 
And with thy startling lore instruct 
Fach rover of the sea ; 
Tell how o’er proudest joys 
May swift destruction sweep, 
And bid him build his hopes on high, 
Lone teacher of the deep! L. H. 8. 





SIR WALTER SCOTT’S TOMBSTONE. 


We find the following interesting particulars, 
regarding the monument to be placed over Sir 
Walter Scott’s grave at Dryburgh Abbey, in the 
Inverness Courier :— 

** The Aberdeen papers state that a monumental 
stone for the grave of Sir Walter Scott has been 








The dull sea-monsters glide! 


constructed there :— 

‘ At the works of Messrs. Macdonald and Leslie 
of Aberdeen, there has just been executed a massive 
tombstone, which is to be placed on the contiguous 
graves of the late Sir Walter Scott, and of Lady 
Scott, at Dryburgh Abbey. It consists of a large 
block of the beautiful red granite, cut from Messrs. 
Macdonald and Leslie’s quarries at Stirling Hill, 
near Peterhead, on the property of the Earl of 
Aberdeen. The block is seven feet long, by six 
and a half feet broad, and weighs nearly five tons. 
The upper surface is cut in the form of the top of a 
double sarcophagus. On the one compartment is 
the following inscription :— 

‘* Sir Walter Scott, Baronet, 
Died September 21, a. p. 1832.” 


On the other :— 


“Dame Charlotte Margaret Carpenter, 
Wife of 
Sir Walter Scott of Abbotsford, Baronet, 
Died at Abbotsford, May 15, a. p. 1826.” 


‘ The letters are very deeply cut in the imperish- 
able material of which the tombstone is composed, 
and will prove faithful to the record of departed 
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ee worth with which they are charged, in 
of the elemental action of many a future 
age.’ 


“We happen to know some of the incidents con- 
nected with this monument, which, as they relate 
to the ‘ mighty dead,’ and explain the cause of the 
long delay in its erection, are worthy of recital. 
Many years since, the late Sir Francis Chantrey 
promised to furnish a design for the Dryburgh mon- 
ument. His numerous engagements, however, and 
his declining health, interfered with this intention, 
and it seemed to be utterly forgotten. At length, 
on the suggestion of Mr. Lockhart, Mr. Cadell, the 
publisher, called on the eminent sculptor and _re- 
minded him of his offer. ‘ You shall have it,’ said 
Chantrey ; ‘ Dryburgh, you know, is a ruin, and 
the structure above Sir Walter’s grave will come 
down some stormy morning. Now, my purpose is 
to put over the grave a huge granite block that will 
defy all such assaults, and baffle time itself.’ He 
hastily sketched an outline of what he proposed ; 
but the design went no further, and death soon car- 
ried off the artist. His friend and assistant, Mr. 
Allan Cunningham, was then applied to; he recol- 
lected the conversation, found Chantrey’s rough 
sketch, and extended it in the form of a more reg- 
ular drawing. He was next authorized to arrange 
with the Aberdeen granite workers, and on the 
very evening that he died—only a few hours before 
his decease—Allan wrote to Mr. Cadell closing the 
transaction. ‘This was the last line traced by his 
busy hand, and, as such, his family asked and ob- 
tained possession of it. And thus, after the sudden 
deaths of two remarkable men, who sought to honor 
the memory of one still greater, the simple massive 
structure which they designed has been completed. 


‘ Such burial the illustrious Hector found !’ 


Chantrey had a partiality for huge granite sepul- 
chres, independently of the fitness of such an erec- 
tion for the grave of Scott. He ordered that his 
own tomb at Norton, in Derbyshire, should be com- 
posed of wrought granite, covered by an enormous 
square of the same material; and that even this 
lasting memorial might be carefully preserved, he 
left by his will yearly sums to the vicar and school- 
master of Norton, payable only ‘ so long as his tomb 
shall last,’ and ten poor boys of the parish shall be 
instructed to remove the moss and nettles from 
around the edifice. This seems to argue a ‘ fond 
desire and longing after immortality ;’ yet it might 
be intended to ripen into useful fruit. Some among 
the successive generations of poor boys who pluck 
the nettles from the grave of the sculptor may be 
led to think of his high art and his fame, and to 
emulate his genius—for he, too, was once a poor 
boy. The busts of Chantrey are, however, his 
best monument—the living, intellectual marble will 
outlast the ponderous masses of dead granite.’’-— 
Sharpe’s Magazine. 





A Feton.—The Newark Daily Advertiser pub- 
lishes the following from a corrrespondent, dated 


Wasuineton, Dec. 30, 1846. 

During a recent sojourn in Massachusetts I was 
made acquainted, through the kindness of one of 
the inspectors of the state prison at Charlestown, 
annually appointed by a law of that commonwealth, 
with the admirable arrangements of that state insti- 
tution, the perfect discipline which controls it, and 
the industrial departments by which it is made to 
become a source of revenue, and thus lending its aid 
to the support of the state government. The annual 





returns made to the secretary of the commonwealth, 
as required by law, clearly establish this fact, and 
they may always be perused with interest. But 
my present purpose is less to call attention to the 
institution itself than to the situation and intellect of 
one of its inmates. Within its walls is confined, for 
some violation of the law, aconvict who has attract- 
ed the attention of those whose province it is to 
watch over and guard the interests of the prison, and 
look to the security and well-being of those its oceu- 
pants. 

He is under sentence, I believe, for the crime of 
theft, and has now lived out the larger portion of 
the term for which he was to suffer incarceration 
within its dreary walls. Possessed of a somewhat 
amiable temper and disposition, and witha! a no |it- 
tle philosophic turn of mind which easily reconciled 
him, in part, to his sad fate, he soon began to turn 
the talents with which he was endowed to a good 
account, by the exercise of his pen in prose and po- 
etic productions. 

Many of these, if not indicating a superior order 
of intellect, show him to be od of refinement 
of feeling, a generous philanthropy, and the inspi- 
ration of a natural, if not highly cultivated, poetic 
genius. They are inartistic, but exceedingly touch- 
ing, considering the circumstances under which they 
were produced, coupled with the generous philan- 
thropy and the exceeding sympathy for suffering 
humanity by which they are characterized. Of his 
prose writings I possessed myself of no copies, but 
was kindly furnished with several specimens of his 
talent at versification which do honor to his heart, 
and they are such as may well deserve more endur- 
ing record, and a wider fame, than is attained by 
the mere albam record from which they were 
—— 

now transmit, for publication in the daily, the 
following acrostic on the Massachusetts State Prison. 
It will be followed immediately by others of greater 
interest and superior merit—a merit arising from 
the remarkable elevation of moral and religious per- 
ception they evidence of one suffering in his captiv- 
ity the just penalty for violated laws. 


AN ACROSTIC. 


Men! the despised ones of our fallen race, 

Are cooped within these gloomy granite towers ;— 

Summers and winters pass with creeping pace ;— 

Seasons change not, and spring-time hath no flowers. 

Autumn, once loved, so balmy and serene, 

Comes cheerless now to these poor sorrowing 
eyes ;— 

Heaven’s orbs course thro’ their glittering paths 
unseen ;— 

Unseen are those bright gems that deck the skies. 

Sleepless nights, and sad days, here go and come ; 

Evenings or mornings, bring no cheering ray ; 

There ’s no sweet welcome to a happy home ; 

There ’s nought to crown the labors of the day 

Stranger, whoe’er or whatso’er thou art, 

Sure thou with kindly words can’st fully show, 

*T would bring warm feelings to the frozen heart, 

And raise a hope where all is hopeless now. 

These poor despised ones all have hearts like thee: 

Each one ean feel the cheering power of love ; 

Perchance thou might’st with heartfelt sympathy, 

Raise their stray thoughts to better things above. 

If they have fallen in temptation’s snare, 

Still they have kindred claims which God hath 
given, 

Oh! lead them back with kindly words, and spare 

No tones of love, but turn their hearts to a 
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From Chambers’ Journal. 
STORY OF AN EDINBURGH SEDAN-CARRIER. 


Ar the corners of some of the principal streets 
of Edinburgh there may be seen littie groups of 
message-carriers and sedan-carriers, rather rough- 
looking fellows in general, as might be expected 
from the exposure they undergo, but always decent- 
ly dressed, and universally reputed to be steady and 
and trusty toa remarkable degree. For the most 
part these men are natives of the Highlands. The 
services which their forefathers paid to chieftains as 
gillies and as soldiers, they now are willing to ren- 
der to the public at large for a regular seale of 
charges. ‘Thus it happens, in many instances, that 
an industrious writer, of the blood of Maccalainmore 
or the Siol Tormid, carrying on business in Castle 
street or Queen street, will have his papers carried 
daily to the Parliament House by a scion of one 
who bore his ancestor's standard in battle three cen- 
turies ago ; or that a young beauty, of the house of 
Maclaughlan or Mackenzie, is borne to the assembly 
rooms in a chair by the descendants of those whose 
proud charge it was to carry her forefathers through 
floods or quagmires in the days prior to General 
Wade. Now-a-days, chair-carrying is a much- 
reduced business, in consequence of the prevalence 
of hackney-chaises ; only a few old ladies stick by 
them, much like Caxon’s three customers in the 
Antiquary. Eighty years ago it was different. 
Edinburgh being then only an assemblage of alleys, 
and these huddled within narrow space, the chair 
was almost the sole vehicle for the convenience of 
evening visiting for both sexes. Still, however, 
the street-messengers and chairmen, taken together, 
form a conspicuous feature in the active life of the 
Edinburgh streets. 

It is now a century since a member of this frater- 
nity went through a series of extraordinary adven- 
tures, Which have given his name a place in history. 
Ned Burke was a native of North Uist in the Heb- | 
rides, the son of a poor man, whose grandfather or 
great-grandfather had come from Ireland to settle in 
that island. Ned never learned to read or write, 
nor was he able to speak a word of English till he 
was upwards of thirty years of age. After passing 
several years in the service of various gentlemen, 
and thus acquiring some knowledge of the world, 
he beeame a chairman or sedan-carrier in Edinburgh. 
Inthe year 1745 he had again attached himself to 
a single master; he now served Mr. Alexander 
Macleod, adyoeate, a near relative of the chief of 
that name. This gentleman joined the army of 
Prinee Charles, to whom he acted as aid-de-camp. 
Ned was thus led into what was called the Rebel- 
lion, 

At the conclusion of the battle of Culloden, when 
the prince was obliged to leave the field, Ned Burke 
had the duty assigned to him of conducting his royal 
highness away, and guiding him through the coun- 
try. For this he was well qualified, by the knowl- 
edge which he had acquired in the course of his 
services with various Highland gentlemen. He led 
the prince and his party westward for many miles, 
till, in the middle of the night, they arrived at 
lnvergarry, a deserted mansion, where they were 
glad to rest without any suitable accommodations. 
Here, next day, Charles disguised himself in Ned’s 
coat, that he might the better make his way to the 
west coast. ‘They proceeded along the glens, and 


over vast mountains, till at length they reached one 
of the inlets of the Atlantic, on which they set sail 





In an open boat. 
CXLVII. 


A week from Culloden saw 
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Charles lodged in a cow-house, in the desolate 
island of Benbecula, with only two or three friends, 
and poor Ned Burke as his sole attendant. They 
were buffeted about the Western Islands for some 
weeks, enduring all kinds of hardships and priva- 
tions, and under the greatest danger for their lives. 
At this time Ned had only to go to some station of 
the enemy, seldom far off, and give information of 
his master’s hiding-place, in order to secure the 
sum of thirty thousand pounds, which would have 
made him as great as the demigod his chief; but it 
does not appear that the faintest idea of such treach- 
ery ever entered the mind of this simple child of 
nature. 

In the wretched outcast life which the party led, 
skulking in creeks of desert islands, exposed to the 
weather by night and day, often at a loss for the 
simplest necessaries of life, the prince, as is well 
known, never lost his good spirits. On the con- 
trary, the cheerfulness with which he submitted to, 
and endeavored to make the best of everything, was 
the wonder of his companions, as well as a great 
support to them. Ned had the duty of arranging 
and preparing such victuals as they possessed. 
That is to say, he prepared them as far as any 
means of preparation existed in those miserable 
circumstances. Charles, however, finding Burke 
not over-neat in his ways of managing food, entered 
into the business himself, and then they became, as 
it were, joint cooks. A cake made by the prince 
with the brains of a cow, was afterwards spoken of 
by the individuals of the party as an unusually 
great treat. . On another occasion, Ned, having 
dressed some fish, regretted there was no butter. 
‘* We'll take the fish till the butter come,”’ said 
the prince. Afterwards, remembering there was 


|some butter among their stores, Ned went for it, 


but found it jammed amongst fragments of bread. 
He was about to give up the notion of using it, 
when Charles pointed out to him that the bread, 
being clean itself, could not make the butter dirty ; 
and then he made sauce with it for the fish. 

Burke afterwards related some curious particu- 
lars of what oceurred when he was in the prince’s 
company. Charles having killed a deer, Ned 
brought it home, and, making ready some collops, 
there comes a poor boy, who, without asking ques- 
tions, put his hand among the meat, which the cook 
(Edward Burke) seeing, gave him a whip with the 
back of his hand. The prince, observing this, said, 
“Oh, man, you don’t remember the Scripture, 
which commands to feed the hungry and clothe the 
naked. You ought rather to give him meat than a 
stripe.” The prince then ordered some rags of 
clothes for the boy, and said he would pay for 
them; which was done accordingly. ‘The prince 
added more, saying, ** I eannot see a Christian per- 
ish for want of food and raiment, had [ the power 
to support them.’’ Then he prayed that God might 
support the poor and needy, &c.* This boy made 
a bad return for the kindness of the prince. He 
gave information against him to the militia, but for- 
tunately was disbelieved. 

Ned used to play ‘antics and monkey tricks,”’ 
to divert Charles and his friends in their distresses. 
His simplicity, and the singular circumstances of 
the party, enabled the poor fellow to speak to his 


* The writer here transcribes from a report of Burke’s 
adventures with the prince, taken from Ned’s own mouth 
in September, 1747, by the Rev. Mr. Forbes, Episco 
minister at Leith. What follows is taken from other 
manuscripts of Mr. Forbes, in possession of the writer, 
and is here printed for the first time. 
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superiors with the utmost possible freedom, without 
giving any offence. According to the report of a 
boatman who was of the party, ‘* Ned was always 
the rongh man. I have seen him frequently at 
* Deil speed the leears!’ with the prince, who hu- 
mored the joke so well, that they would have flitten 
together like twa kaal-wives, [scolded like two herb- 
women,} which made the company to laugh and be 
merry, when otherwise they would have been very 
dull.” 

«One of the soles of Ned’s shoes happening to 
come off, Ned cursed the day upon which he should 
be foreed to go without shoes. The prince, hear- 
ing him, called to him and said,‘ Ned, look at me!’ 
when (said Ned) I saw him holding up one of his 
feet to me, where there was deil a sole upon the 
shoe ; and then I said, ‘Oh, my dear! I have noth- 
ing more to say. You have stopped my mouth in- 
d 939 


After being for two months under Burke’s guid- 
ance, the prince was compelled to part with him 
and the rest of his little party, in order to put him- 
self into the care of Flora Macdonald, who under- 
took to conduct him, in the disguise of a female 
servant, to the Isle of Skye. Burke then passed, a 
solitary fugitive, into his native island of North 
Uist, where he lived for seven weeks in a hill called 
Eval, feeding for twenty days upon nothing but 
dulse (a kind of sea-weed) and shell-fish. The ex- 
tremity of his case was great, for at that time a 
paper had been read in all the churches, forbidding 
any one to harbor, or give so much as a meal to 
any of the rebels, under pain of death. Oliver, a 
married brother of Ned, did actually, from mere 
fright, refuse him the least succor ; whereupon Ned 
thought himself entitled to steal one of Oliver's 
sheep, and make his own use of it. On the other 
hand, Jacob, an unmerried brother, did all he could 
in Ned’s behalf, encountering every hazard cheer- 
fully, [‘‘God bless poor Jacob!’’ interjects Mr. 
Forbes.] ‘* One night Ned, being in great misery, 
went to steal a boat, in order to take the sea; but 
some fishers being near by, and hearing a noise, 
came out with a force, thinking this to be an ene- 
my. Ned was obliged to leave the boat, and take 
to his heels, for he had far rather have been killed 
or drowned than to be taken prisoner, because by 
that time it was well known he had been the 
prince’s servant; and therefore he was afraid, if 
taken, they would put him to the torture, to make 
him tell all that he knew, and he could not bear the 
thoughts of doing hurt to anybody.”’ 

Another relative was so base as to give informa- 
tion against Ned; but luckily, like the ungrateful 
boy, he was not credited. One day he encountered 
one of the countrymen armed in behalf of the gov- 
ernment, who at onee recognized him. ‘ Follow 
me,’’ said the man. ‘To what place am I to fol- 
low you!”’ * Further into the country.”’ ** Friend,”’ 
said Burke, “‘have you got any to help you?” 
** No;”’ and then he taxed Ned with having been 
the prince’s servant. 


STORY OF AN EDINBURGH SEDAN-CARRIER. 


a under cloud of night, and brought him a little 
** A little before this, Ned had gone one day to 
buy a pair of shoes at Clatachcaranish, when Gen- 
eral Campbell, Captain Fergusson, and their whole 
force, came to the place. Ned was then in a sad per- 
plexity, and did not well know what to do. Spying 
an old black coat and an old pair of breeches in the 
house, he put them on, hiding his own clothes un- 
der a chest, and went out at the door unconcerned, 
He stood a while among the men, and conversed 
| easily with them; then slipping by degrees out 
amongst them, he got to the hills to his old eave. 
Jacob Burke and the shoemaker’s wife got his 
en, (a Highland dress,) and brought them to 
im. 

Tiring at length of this wretched life, Ned went 
and gave himself up to an old master, Macleod of 
Talisker, who, receiving him kindly, was the 
means of his getting to Seaforth’s country on the 
main land, where he remained with his later master, 
the aide-de-camp, till the passing of the act of in- 
demnity. He then returned to Edinburgh, and qui- 
= resumed his humble duty as a sedan-carrier. 

robably it never occurred to the simple mind of 
Ned Burke that he had done anything more than a 
very plain piece of duty during the summer of 1746. 
If he formed any idea of a reward, it must have 
been of the simplest kind. Thus lightly did the 
honest fellow talk of the prince’s obligation to him, 
when conversing with Mr. Forbes—* If the prince 
do not come and see me soon, good faith, 1°!) go 
and see my daughter, faltuding to the prince hay- 
ing adopted his name wher in the female disguise} 
and crave her, for she has not yet paid her ehristen- 
| ing money, and as little has she paid the coat I ga’e 
her in her greatest need.’ Ned's old companion, 
Donald Macleod, the boatman, spoke in high terms 
| of him to Mr. Forbes, as an honest, faithful, trusty 
fellow. Donald said that, “in the event of a 
R——on, [restoration,] Ned would carry a chair no 
more, for he was persuaded the prince would settle 
a hundred pounds a year upon Ned during life ; and 
| he could affirm it fora truth, that not any man 
whatsoever deserved it better.”” ‘‘ Honest Ned,” 
;says Mr. Forbes, “is not (by his own confession) 
much above forty years of age, and is both stout 
| and sturdy for all he has gone through.”’ 

Alas! Burke was not long to survive these per- 
ilous adventures. He died in Edinburgh on the 
23d November, 1751. Mr. Forbes inserts in his 
manuscript the following epitaph for the worthy se- 
dan-carrier :—‘‘ To perpetuate the memory of Fd- 
ward Burke. Born in a humble cottage, and of 
mean parents, in the island of North Uist; igno- 
rant of the first principles of human learning; 
doomed to converse with lowly people ; and ex- 

to all the various temptations of poverty. 

appy in these advantages, since thereby his gen- 
uine worth was the more conspicuous! Fidelity 
and disinterested friendship eclipsed his other vir- 








Ned answered, ‘ Many a/tues. Let the venial tribe behold and admire, and 


prettier fvllow has been his servant.’’ After a little | blush, if yet a blush remains! Learn by his exam- 


more altereation, Ned drew forth a pistol, at which 


ple, oh, ye great! He preferred a good conscience 


his friend vanished with all possible speed. He | to thirty thousand pounds !”’ 


afterwards breught a party to the spot; but Burke 


had meanwhile hidden himself effectually. Soon 


One cannot but seriously ask if the age of Wal- 
pole is not somewhat redeemed by its being also the 


after this, while concealed in a cave, and when no| age of Nep Burxe, the sepan-carrier. 


friend durst be seen with him, a shoemaker’s wife 
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oasis of its vast wildernesses, a nation of human 
beings at the most three feet high. 
Towards the close of the seventeenth century, 
Tue world has long been haunted with the idea | Ludolph the learned Orientalist appears to confound, 
that somewhere in Africa there is a nation of Tom | in some extraordinary way, the pigmy with the 
Thumbs. The common report of ancient writers | monkey tribe. In his history he calls them dwarfs, 
placed their habitat on the shores of the Red Sea; | but describes them as apes; and yet, in a note on 
but as European knowledge advanced, it has been | his map of Ethiopia, he states that the king of Zin- 
shifted by degrees, till now it is fixed on the south | garo, (a territory in Southern Abyssinia,) was a 
of Kuffah, the most southern province of Abyssinia. | monkey. De Lisle, in the following century, re- 
in the middle ages, when the attention of Europe | stores the human nature of the dwarfs, but edges 
was absorbed by the further East, the seat of the | them out into the wilderness beyond the most south- 
pigmies was transferred for a time to India. This | ern province of Abyssinia; and in the present cen- 
seomed as likely a domicile as any ; for it was recol- | tury, one of our recent travellers, Major Harris, 
lected that the first Greek visitors had found in the | describes them (from report) with some minuteness 
Punjaub a people eight feet high, and another with | in his “* Highlands of Ethiopia.’’ ** Both sexes,” 
only one eye—the latter, in order to make up for | says he, “ go perfectly naked, and have thi~k, pout- 
the deficiency, being provided with a pendulous ear, | ing lips, diminutive eyes, and flat noses * * * they 
long enough to be used for wiping their faces like a | are ignorant of the use of fire * * * fruits are their 
handkerchief. Travellers, accordingly, received | principal food ; and to obtain these, women, as well 
well-authenticated accounts of the existence of a/| as men, ascend the trees in numbers, and in their 
nation of dwarfs on the Indian continent, and oth- | quarrels and scrambles not unfrequently throw each 
ers, more fortunate, actually saw them. Oderic is | other from the branches * * * They have no king, 
satisfied with describing them from report; but the | no laws, no arts, no arms, possess neither flocks nor 
less eredulous Mandeville only believed his own herds, are not hunters, do not cultivate the soil, but 
eyes. | subsist entirely upon fruits, roots, mice, reptiles, 
The interest of Europe was of course mightily | ants, and honey.”’ 
roused by the confirmation of so ancient a tradition, ; Mr. Johnston, in his travels in Southern Abys- 
and it waited with much anxiety for the arrival of a | sinia, points out the applicability of this description 
specimen of the diminutive people. And the spec- | to the monkey tribe, and ridicules the idea of expect- 
imen came. And not one alone, but many. Dwarfs | ing to find a new variety of the human race in the 
became a staple article of commerce ; and if they deserts of Africa. He concedes, however, that this 
had only been Living, they might have been the pro- | monkey may be of a family admitting of more com- 
genitors of a nation of their size nearer us than | plete domestication than usual, and supposes that it 
Abyssinia. But the dwarfs imported from India | may be identical with the house-monkey of the 
were defunet—dried, stuffed, and spiced ; Lilliputian | Egyptians, which was accustomed to gather fruit 
inummies, in short, intended to grace the cabinets | for its masters, and perform other menial offices. 
and museums of the learned and the curious. Per- | But we would remark that the dwarfish size of the 
haps, in process of tiie, it excited some surprise, as | supposed pigmy people is against this supposition 
well as discontent, that there was not one living | rather than otherwise; for the Ngyptian monkeys, 
specimen among them. Perhaps the humanity- | at least as represented in their sculptures, were in 
mongers of that day got up an agitation about the | general strapping personages, somewhere about 
impropriety of killing little men for exportation ; | eight feet high. 
hut so it was, that the small, shrivelled anatomies| It was not wonderful that Ludolph should have 
came to be looked upon with some reserve, til the | taken little pains to discriminate between men and 
trade was finally stopped by the following bulletin) monkeys; for in his time the notion was current 
from the Venetian traveller, Mareo Polo :— leven among the learned, such as Monboddo and 
“ But you must know that those who bring the | Rousseau, that the two were of the same species, and 
little men from India practise a great deception. I) that their moral and physical differences were the 
assure you the figures to which they give the name | result of circumstances. Even Buffon declares, that 
are manufactured in this island in the following | if our judgment was limited to figure alone, the ape 
manner :—There is a species of small monkey, with | should be regarded as a variety of the human spe- 
a face resembling the human, which they catch, | cies. Before these great writers, Bontius, the chief 
skin, and shave off the hair, except on the beard and | Dutch physician of Batavia, described them as 
chin; having thus moulded them into a human | wanting nothing of humanity but the faculty of 
semblance, they dry and preserve them with cam-| speech. Their females, he assures us, had even a 
phor and other articles. Bat it isa gross deception ; | sense of modesty. Linneus likewise gave an ac- 
for neither in India nor in any other country, how- | count of a Javan ape which it would be difficult to 
ever savage, are there men so sinall as these pre- distinguish fromaman. As for Aristotle, he looked 
tended ones.’’ upon the pigmy as a connecting link between the 
This acute old traveller, however, was thoughtto | human and brute kind, partaking of the nature of 
carry his disbelief too far. It was very well to set | both. 
people right as to the non-existence of a dwarf na-| The grand difficulty about the African nation of 
tion in India, especially after everybody had become | dwarfs is the fact, that not a single specimen has 
tired of the nasty little anatomies ; but to throw dis- | been seen either in Abyssinia or Egypt. The rea- 
credit upon the whole pigmy race—to turn all his- | son given for this is a very lame one—that the little 
tory into a fable—was a scepticism nothing less than | men are so useful as slaves where they are caught, 
profane. Mareo Polo, therefore, was believed when | that not one of them is sold out of the country. The 
he related what he knew of his own knowledge, | same thing might have been alleged of the Indian 
but disbelieved when he dogmatized in other mat- | pigmies we have mentioned, but it was seen that the 
ters; and the ethnologists once more turned their | excuse would not answer ; and thus the curiosity of 
eyes upon Africa, in the hope of finding, in some | the savans of Europe was obliged to be satisfied 
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with pickled monkeys. But it must be observed | antics of other monkeys, nor possessed their perpet- 
that those who deny the existence of a race of little ual proneness to mischief. He was grave and 
men, by no means dispute that of a nation of slave melancholy both in aspect and disposition, was sey 
monkeys. Mr. Johnston himself contends that their sible of gratitude and friendship, and on board s}\,, 
non-appearance in the neighboring countries, into! was fond of sitting at his cabin-door enjoying |) 
which slaves are carried, proves them to be merely | coffee, ‘‘ quite unembarrassed by those who ob- 
a more sagacious kind of ape; and he refers to the served him, and with a grotesque and sober aj; 
practice of the ancient Egyptians in calling to their | that seemed a burlesque on human nature.”? Ou; 
aid such a species of animal-servants. ‘The apes of | philosopher, however, had some vanity. He was 
the Egyptians, however, we repeat, were not of the | obviously ashamed of being caught playing with t}. 
pigmy kind. ‘They resembled more the famous other monkeys on board with the abandon he vay, 
warriors of Ceylon ; and are sometimes represented way to with the boys of the ship. These, on th 
in the seulptures of Upper Nubia, as they are in the | other hand, who were of a smaller species, had no: 
eaves of E}lora, in the employment of drawing cars| sense enough to make distinctions ; they saw no dif. 
yoked with horses. |ference between their grand friend, now that hy 
It must be admitted, however, that the monkeys | was an inmate of the cabin and the companion of 
of India have either been somewhat exaggerated in| human beings, than when he climbed trees in- 
the sacred poems, or that their descendants have stead of masts, and cracked nuts and jokes with his 
greatly degenerated. When they undertook to| comrades of the woods. The very first time they 
assist Ram in recovering his wife Seeta from the set eyes on him, they flew upon him with a vulgar 
demon-king of Ceylon, they carried with them sun- | heartiness which greatly disconcerted his new dig- 
dry fragments of the Himalaya for the purpose of | nity, even while it gratified his simian nature ; and 
constructing a bridge across the strait to the island ; | after that he was seen to compound between thi 
but on learning that Ram had managed the affair | two sets of feelings, by treating them with resery: 
without them, they dropped their burdens, and thus ‘and hauteur in public, and having a desperate game 
formed the Vindya range of mountains, some six or| with them in the rigging when the decks wer 
seven hundred miles long. But this, we apprehend, | clear. 
will be too much for the belief even of the believers | There is no doubt that it would be highly grati- 
in modern pigmies, and so we shall say nothing | fying to a practical age like this, if we could turn 
more about it. such exuberance of animal energy as is displayed 
Although it is difficult to believe in the existence | by these creatures to some useful account ; and for 
of a pigmy nation even in Africa, where we see | this reason we confess we are greatly taken with 
such grotesque varieties of the human form, we} Mr. Johnston’s idea of a nation of slave-monkeys 
trust that, by and by, we shall have some more def- | But that gentleman, while puffing away the pigmy 
inite information touching the monkey tribe, who| dream, which was perhaps one of the last lingering 
have had the folly to get themselves into slavery | superstitions of travel, replaces it with another, of 
through a display of their reason. The gigantic | which we admit we can make neither head nor tail. 
black orang, described in the ‘* Naturalist’s Libra-| Hear his own words :— 
ry,’ who attacks the elephant and lion with clubs | ‘** Nothing can be positively asserted, but I be- 
and stones, and carries of the young negro-women | lieve myself that we are on the eve of a most inter- 
to the forest, like Allen-a-Dale, has no resemblance | esting ethnological and geographical discovery, 
to the civilized monkey of Ethiopia. ‘The latter is! that will at once afford a solution to all the strang: 
more easily identified with the smaller and gentler! and improbable accounts which have reached us 
kind of the same family; but even these, we are | respecting the inhabitants of Central Africa. What 
sorry to say, get speedily addicted to the bottle| we hear of dwarfs, cannibals and communities of 
when temptation comes in their way. ‘The orang-| monkeys, may perhaps prove to be merely a mud- 
outang of Borneo, deseribed by Dr. Abel, exhibits} died stream of information, conveyed to us through 
a greater appearance of consanguinity; but if the|the medium of ignorant and barbarous tribes, but 
learned naturalist intends to draw a general por-| which may have some foundation of an unexpected 
trait, we must protest against his assertion that the | character, in the existence of a nation in this situa- 
creature is utterly incapable of walking in an erect tion, which, almost physically separated from the 
posture, and that his arms, like the fore-legs of | rest of the world by impassable deserts and unnavi- 
other animals, are requisite to support his body. | gable rivers, has continued in its original integrity 
Mr. Earl, a later visitor, saw one in the same) that perfect condition of society which, once gen- 
island, who walked about habitually on his hind-| eral, then almost extinguished, evidently preceeded 
legs, and only took to all-fours when alarmed. | the barbarism from which the present transition 
This creature was extremely gentle, completely | state has emerged, and which I believe to be grad- 
devoid of monkey mischief; and when playing} ually progressing to the re&ttainment of the pre- 
with children, which he was very fond of doing, | vious excellence of the primeval social institu- 
** might be seen running after them with his eyes | tions.’’ 
shut and his arms spread out like a child playing at; ‘This is a strain beyond Rousseau. The arts 
blind-man’s-buff."’ Another observed by the same and sciences, of what we foolishly call civilization, 
gentleman was only eight months old, and present- | but which is, in reality, a departure from it, are to 
ed, at a little distance, a perfect resemblance to a be flung to the winds; and mankind, after four 
negro child, more especially when its nurse had | thousand years of error, are to return to that blessed 
tied a napkin before it, and was feeding it with a! state of primeval excellence which is described to 
spoon. It crawled about on all-fours like an infant) be the present position of the nation of monkeys. 
of the same age, and never appeared so happy as| The story of the pigmy tribe was nothing to this; 
when rolling on the floor, hugging a towel or a| and we do hope that, when our author stumbles 
piece of cloth. |upon his model people in some oasis of the 
Dr. Abel’s orang ate all kinds of food, and) African desert, he will at least send home a few of 
drank wine and spirits, although he preferred beer| them, skinned and pickled, for the gratification of 
and milk. He neither practised the grimaces and/ our barbarian curiosity. 
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From Chambers’ Journal. 
HER MAJESTY’S TOBACCO DEPOT, LIVERPOOL. 


Two or three years ago, when visiting the Lon- 
don docks, I was favored with a sight of one of the 
jargest storehouses in the world—the depét of 
tobacco under the charge of the custom-house offi- 
cials. ‘That there should have been another such 
depét in Great Britain, I entertained no idea, till, 
on a late occasion, when I visited Liverpool. There 
1 found a tobacco warehouse connected with the 
customs, apparently equal in dimensions and impor- 
tance to that in London, and giving an equally 


impressive notion of what John Bull, in his folly, | 


habitually puffs into the atmosphere. 

Entering by a dingy courtyard adjoining the 
Queen’s Docks, I was conducted into this Liverpool 
tobacco warehouse. ‘The first sensation on enter- 
ing is that of an intense acrid odor, which affects 
not only the nostrils, but the breathing, for the 
atmosphere is loaded with tobacco effluvia. Some- 
what inconvenienced by this feeling, we pass up an 
aisle or interval between rows of casks, and find 


ourselves in the centre of the vast apartment. The | 
light, which is admitted by the roof, reveals hogs- | 
heads on hogsheads of tobacco, piled up on every | enjiohte 


side, leaving passages between for the operations 
of the attendants. The length of the building is 
five hundred and seventy-five feet, and its breadth 
two hundred and fifty ; the roof being supported on 
smal] but strong cast-iron pillars, so as to afford the 
largest possible accommodation in the space. Great 
as is this enclosure, it has latterly been found too 
circumscribed for the storing of the large quantities 
of tobaceo imported into Liverpool, and several addi- 
tions to the building have recently been made. 
There is not a particle of architectural ornament 
about the structure. The exterior shows nothing 
but a dead wall; one side forms a wall to the dock, 


and the other is separated from the Mersey by a| 


pleasant parade. Indeed, the whole building is noth- 
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state of Virginia. It is all in an unmanufactured 
state, consisting of the light-brown leaves rolled 
together and compressed. The warehouse contains 
the largest quantity towards the beginning of win- 
ter, or just after time has been given for the autumn 
leaves to be gathered, dried, and sent across the 
Atlantic. On the day of my visit, it was calculated 
that about twenty thousand casks were in the ware- 
house ; and if we suppose each of them to contain, 
on an average, twelve hundredweight, we have an 
aggregate of twenty-six millions eight hundred and 
eighty thousand pounds of tobacco, realizing a rev- 
enue to government of nearly four million pounds 
sterling. Although this, however, must have been 
the accumulated stock, the year/y quantity entered 
for home consumption in 1842 was 22,309,360, 
lbs ; increased to this amount from 8,000,000, Ibs. 
imported in 1798. The duty received in the former 
years was £3,580,164. The ideas called up by 
such a mass of tobacco are perfectly staggering. 
If the material ministered to the necessities of man, 
(the sight of so many millions of pounds would be 
|quite cheering. But to think that the tobacco, piled 
in such enormous quatities here, is all to vanish 
\in smoke through the medium of the mouths of 
ned Britons, quite overpowers the imagina- 
tion, and completely baffles the grasp of common 
sense. The idea of a nation like the British, which 
is now doing such wonderful work for all humanity 
and all time, gravely, and as a matter of course, 
puffing out in smoke, or inhaling in dust every 
year, more than twenty-two million pounds’ weight 
of tobacco, and finding ways and means to pay 
between three and four million pounds sterling for 
ithe privilege to do so, is really, to say the least of 
‘it, very humbling to the pride of the nineteenth 
century. Aud yet this is not all. I have merely 
indicated the quantity on which duty is paid; but 
Mr. Macculloch caleulates that one third ef what 








|is consumed in Great Britain is supplied by the 
smuggler; which will give, as the grand annual 


ing but a mighty shed, round which custom-house | tota}, about thirty-three million and a half pounds’ 


regulations have thrown an air of isolation. 


All the tobaceo which comes to the port of Liver-| than the 
pool must, except in special cases, be warehoused | « 


in this building. It is here ex 


lweight! This is only about a sixteenth part less 
= P 
quantity we require every year for home 


onsumption of the more innocent and amiable jux- 


amined by the own- jury, tea. ‘Tobacco may, as Arthur Cayley in his 


ers or importers, who select that which is good, | Life of Sir Walter Raleigh says, be 


and on which they deem it profitable to pay the 
duty of three shillings per pound. That which is 
rejected is cast aside and burned. The hogsheads 


which contain the tobacco are roughly and widely | 


made, but they are very firm and strong, and each 
contains about twelve or fourteen hundredweight 
When one is to be examined, it is brought from a 
heap, and set upright on the ground. The fasten- 
ing of the staves at the lower part is unloosed, and 
the wood-work is then lifted bodily up leaving the 
tobacco exposed as a large compact cylindrical 
mass. A workman then digs into it with an iron 
crow-bar, and large pieces, like cakes, are removed. 
These are examined, and a judgment pronounced 
on their quality. A portion is pulled out as a sam- 
ple, wrapped neatly up, and marked with certain 
cabalistie figures known to the initiated. The 
whole is then firmly pressed together again, and in 
a few minutes it is placed in the cask, hooped, and 
removed. Every piece of tobacco that leaves this 
warehouse must pay duty; and even the samples 
thus selected, small though they be, are charged, 
though, if they are again brought back, the amount 
is returned. 

rey all the tobacco stored here is from the 
United States of America, but principally from the 








| 


| ** Poison that cures ; a vapor that affords 


Content more solid than the smile of lords ; 
Rest to the weary; to the hungry food ; 
The last kind refuge of the wise and good.’’ 


But all the imagination and faney, wit and humor 
of poets, will not bate one jot of our sadness at the 
mighty monument of human frailty exhibited in 
these great receptacles. 

About the centre of the warehouse is built a large 
furnace, which was crackling and roaring most 
lustily on the day of my visit, while hot gleams 
shot out from chinks in the massive iron doors, giv- 
ing evidence of the fearful fire within. In every 
establishment there is always something known by 
a jocular nickname, and the standing joke about 
this furnace is to call it ** Queen Victoria’s Tobae- 
co Pipe.”’ All the rejected tobacco is burned in 
this right royal tobacco pipe. Fortunately for the 
citizens of Liverpool, the tobacco warehouse is at a 
considerable distance from all dwelling-houses, 
otherwise the strong fumes arising from the furnace- 
chimney would prove anything but conducive to 
health. Behind the furnace is a large circular 








recess, in which the tobacco ashes are piled up to 
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the extent of several cart-loads. They are found 
useful in many chemical preparations, and being 
of a siliceous nature, form a good dentifrice. 

At one end of the warehouse there is a division 
called the Cigar Room. This contains myriads of 
cigars, neatly and firmly packed in convenient cases. 
None of these are of course allowed to be taken 
away without the payment of duty, though, in cases 
where they are required for ships’ stores or expor- 
tation, a drawback, or repayment of the duty to the 
extent of 2s. 74d. per pound, is made. Besides the | 
foreign cigars, a vast quantity is made at home ; | 
but it is clearly understood, from the exposés that 
have been made from time to time in the London 
newspapers, that many of the latter are of British 
growth as well as British manufacture. Not only 
are dried cabbage leaves, and other materials of the 
kind, liberally used for the purpose, but in a recent 
case inquired into by the Lord Mayor at the Man- 
sion-house, it was shown that some cigars are 
entirely composed of brown paper. In this cigar 
room there are also large, heavy packages of the 
finer sorts of tobacco known by the names of 
** Cavendish,’’ ‘* Negrohead,”’ “* Honey-dew,” &e. 
This finer sort is obtained from those parts of 








America where the climate is warmer than in Vir- 
ginia. Here also are piled numerous packages of 
a cubical form, one foot thick, containing South | 
American tobacco, the covering consisting of cattle 
skins, apparently dried in the sun, and stitched 
firmly together. They were lying round in great 
numbers, and resembled a mighty pile of brown and 
variegated hairy trunks. It is curious, indeed, to 
find here, wrapping tobacco, the skin of some noble 
animal that may have ranged freely over South 
American plains, until the desire to ** turn an hon- 
est penny”’ by the sale of its hide tempted a hunter 
to ensnare it with the fatal lasso. Several of these 
packages, which had been slightly damaged by the 
salt water, had been opened, and, as I understood, 
were considered not good enough for the smokers | 
of this country, and were to be exported to Africa 
for the use of the negroes. In the same room, 
some men were engaged in chopping off the hard 
woody fibres of the canes, on which the owners 
would not pay duty. These fragments are all gath- | 
ered together, and, on the principle that all is value- | 
less which pays no duty, are cast into the fire. 

The utmost attention is paid to accuracy in| 
weighing the tobacco previous to charging it with 
duty. Scales which weigh about twelve or four- 
teen hundred weight at a time are used ; and after 
the workmen have steadily udjusted the pile in one 
of the scales, they all withdraw. A circle is} 
formed, within which none but the proper officers 
are allowed to enter; and when they have ascer- 
tained the weight, a signal is given, the spell is 
dissolved, and “the pile is removed. The celerity 
with which the workmen fix it again in its covering 
is surprising. The staves, which seem as if they 
were kept from falling to pieces only by a slight 
attachment to one of the ends, are lifted up in a 
mass, and brought down, covering the material. 
A rope is slipped round the lower part, to keep 
them together, the hoops are rapidly fixed on, and 








the hogshead tilted up and placed under a powerful 


screw, which compresses the tobacco firmly down, | 
previous to the fastening of the other end. 

In the dock adjoining the warehouse the tobacco 
vessels are generally moored ; and the hogsheads 
carted in a few minutes from the ship’s side into 
the safe keeping of her majesty’s revenue officers. 
The warehouse is the property of the corporation 


of Liverpool, which receives from government an 
annual rent for it of £4364, 5s. 

It may truly be said that this tobacco warehouse 
is a ** commercial wonder ;’’ and still more truly 
that it is a ‘‘ moral wonder.”’ It is wonderful 
think that all this mighty store, springing from +), 
soil of the new world, is soon to be cast forth into 
our atmosphere in clouds of smoke from mer- 
schaum, cigar, and ** dudeen ;”’ and still more won- 
derful to think of the dreamy visions and cloudy air 
castles, and damaged health and mean habits, to 
which all this smoking must give rise. It is indeed 
a moral wonder, which men ought to contemplay 
with sad and serious feelings. 





From Chainbers’ Journal 
GOSSAMER MITTS. 


Buessep are the efforts of honest labor, wherever 
and whensoever these efforts are fairly made ay! 
courageously persevered in! What interesting 
tales have not been told of the successful efforts oj 
the inhabitants of a Swiss valley in making waitch- 
es, of the dwellers in another valley in that country 
in making toys, and of the natives of the Black 
Forest in making clocks! In our own country, 
efforts of this kind, in the most disadvantageous cir- 
cumstances, are also not unknown. The fame of 
the Shetland-knit hose and shawls is now widely 
spread. So, in the sister country, Ireland, ar 
there some remarkable specimens of ingenuity in 
the manual arts, particularly those which are prac- 
tised by women. Ina late number we presented 
an account of an unobtrusive but interesting manu- 
facture of an imitation of point lace, at Curragh 
Chase, in the county of Limerick. From the {ol- 
lowing paper, put into our hands, purporting to b 
a communication to the ** Tulketh Hall Mercury,” 
we are gratified to find that a somewhat similar 
manufacture has been established at Stradbally in 
Queen’s County. 

‘* There is a pretty little village in Ireland, which 
lies in a secluded valley, embosomed in trees, and 
encompassed by beautiful commons. A river passes 
through it, trees grow in the very street, and tly 
church, with its venerable tower and simple grave- 
yard, adds grace and dignity to its aspect. Enter 
from what point you will, you are struck with th: 
quiet beauty and richness of the scenery. [Hills 
rising behind hills, some thickly wooded—some 
bare, and dotted with sheep—appear to shut in this 
sweet and sheltered spot from the coarser and 
wilder country beyond. 

“Large well-cultivated fields—fine high-bred 
eattle—flocks of carefully-tended sheep, with then 
pens and feeding-cribs—agricultural implements, 
of the newest and best description in familiar use— 
denote that the fine houses and noble domains are 
inhabited by a resident gentry, and give an idea o! 
stability tothe general appearance of comfort, whic! 
is elsewhere rarely seen in Ireland. Al! Jooks 
lovely and peaceful in nature, and would almost re- 
mind an English traveller of his own happy and 
highly-favored land, except for one sad and striking 
contrast—the wretched cabins, and the dirty and 
careless habits and dress of their inmates. Dirt, 
which cannot enter into the imagination of a tidy 
English housewife, is absolutely unnoticed by many 
among the poorer class of Irishwomen. The pigs 
and the children share in the meal of potatoes, and 
appear equally to thrive in the surrounding filth; 
and the most hopeless feature of the case is, that 
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the people are quite contented with their degraded | 
condition, and have no ambition to rise beyond it. 

One lady saw, with the discerning eye of prac- 
tical benevolence, that the want of regular employ- | 
ment for the females partly generated this careless- 
ness of domestic comfort, this contentment with | 
deplorable poverty; and she set about remedying | 
the evil by procuring remunerative employment for | 
them. Needlework was not to be had in this re-| 
mote place; spinning does not pay for the time, | 
and is exhausting and injurious to the frame. Knit-| 
ting might succeed ; knitting was all the fashion. 
To set up a knitting manufacture was, therefore, 
her endeavor. She learned the art herself, that she | 
might be able to teach it. First she began with| 
shawls, and now her manufacture is of the finest 
possible silk, thread, and cotton gloves, mittens, and 
stockings—so fine and delicate in their texture, that! 
they seem wrought by the hands of fairies alone ; 
and they have obtained in England and Ireland the | 
name of ‘Cobweb Mitts,’ and in America ‘ Impal- 

able Mitts.’ I shall now conclude by giving this 
fidy's own report of her undertaking and progress, 
written for the Duchess of Kent, and by saying that 
this village is ‘ Stradbally,’ in the Queen’s County ; | 
and that the lady is ‘ Mrs. Leadbeater,’ * daughter- 
in-law of that Mrs. Leadbeater who strove to raise 
her country in the scale of nations by her useful | 
and benevolent works, ‘ The Cottage Dialogues,’ 
‘Landlord’s Friend,’ &c., &c. The younger lady, 
substituting the needle for the pen, endeavors also to 
improve her countrywomen in their domestic and 
mora! habits, and is worthy of bearing that honored 
aad distinguished name.”’ 

Here follows Mrs. Leadbeater’s account of her 
most interesting and creditable attempt :— 

“Tt is now nearly six years since I first made the 
attempt of teaching fancy knitting, to assist one 
miserable family, consisting of a mother constantly 
coufined to bed, and her daughters. From this 
small beginnifig the namber employed has now in- 
creased to over two hundred. 

“You may not be aware that, in the south and 
middle counties of Ireland, the chief means of earn- 
ing for young females is by out-of-door employ- 
ment, such as binding corn after the reapers, mak- 
ing hay, planting, and afterwards digging the pota- 
toes. This custom is very unsafe for young girls, 
exposing their bodily and moral health to much 
danger, besides inducing slovenly habits at home. 
They are wearied when they come in from work, 
and are satisfied to sit down to a wretched meal of 
potatoes, sometimes with milk, but more frequently 
without, in an uncleaned ‘ cabin,’ for we cannot call 
the Irish peasant’s home a ‘ cottage’—that word 
breathing of comfort and cleanliness. 

‘In England you have no conception of the filth 
as well as misery of an Irish cabin. Finding my 
experiment to succeed beyond my expectation, 
and many others most anxious to learn, I deter- 
mined to extend it further; being impressed with 
the importance of providing some remunerative em- 
ployment for the females which would create a love 
of order and cleanliness in their dwellings, besides 
giving them the means of subsistence ; for even the 
out-of-door occupation is not sufficient for that pur- 
pose. I began on coarser and common materials, 
gradually improving until the manufacture has at- 
tained its present degree of perfection. Those who 
have acquired the art now teach che beginners ; and 





* Daughter of Joseph Fisher, one of the most influen- 





tial merchants of the city of Limerick. 


as the learners are unable to pay, the first money 
earned by them is given to the teacher as her per- 
quisite. Some od. gm pattern, some another—no 
one of them knows all the stitches. Any new pat- 
tern that I obtain, I learn first myself, and then 
teach it to one of the best knitters. Most of them 
being ynable to read or comprehend the theory, 
must learn it in this mechanical way, and their 
knowledge then becomes an additional source of 
profit to them. Many have found it difficult to be- 
lieve that such fine texture has been manufactured 
with knitting-kneedles, by some of the Irish — 
antry, with hands rough, coarse, and hard! If the 
refined English lady could see the miserable abodes 
in which this delicate fabric is wrought, she would 
feel a double pleasure in wearing the cobweb mitts ; 
aware that in so doing, she is bestowing blessings 
of various kinds upon many a wretched fireside— 
food, fuel, clothing, peace, plenty, and good hab- 
on 3” 

The communication which brought us the above 
enclosed a pair of the mitts. They are of black 
silk, almost as fine as a gossamer web; and we 
should think that, on becoming known, they will be 
the object of universal request among ladies. We 
need hardly add, that we wish all the blessings 
which usually attend honest industry may visit the 
homes of the ingenious knitters. 


From Chambers’ Journal. 


MR. COLMAN’S VISIT TO ENGLAND. 
SECOND ARTICLE, 


In our previous article, it was mentioned that Mr. 
Henry Colman is an American agriculturist, who 
had visited the United Kingdom with the view of 
procuring information on subjects connected with 
his profession. We have referred to his ideas on 
the general aspect of England—the beauty of the 
country, and yet, amidst all its rural loveliness, the 
too frequent inferiority of its husbandry. Turning 
from the appearance and management of the soil, 
he speaks of the persons who reside upon and cul- 
tivate it. 

To an American, it appears strange that men of 
capital should be found renting land ; and it is still 
more surprising that such tenants should, in some 
instances, expend thousands of pounds on manures 
and grass seeds; yet experience, he says, ‘‘ has 
demonstrated that in these cases the most liberal 
outlay of capital is the most sure to be followed by 
successful results.” Such outlays of course only 
take place when leases for a term of years are 
granted ; and it is generally the want of these that 
discourages substantial improvement. Our tourist 
acknowledges that the payment of rents acts as a 
stimulant to industry—an admission of some value ; 
the proof of the fact, however, on a comparison of 
the condition of the American and British farmer, 
being too evident to be disallowed. Mr. Colman is 
— with the practice in Scotland of granting 
eases of nineteen years. ‘One would be led to 
infer that the terms on which landlords live with 
their tenants, in Scotland, must be honorable and 
just to both parties, since renewals are common : 
the same estates have been, in many instances, in 
the same families for a century, and the expenses 
incurred in some cases by tenants, in the erection 
of permanent buildings and other fixtures, are very 
heavy ; showing the confidence of the tenant in his 
landlord. One farm was pointed out to me where 
the tenant had recently died, leaving only one child, 
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an infant son. In this case, that the lease might be 
retained in the family, three of the neighboring 
farmers had agreed to take the whole management 
of the estate until the young man came of age. In 
such cases, there is very little difference between a 
lease and a freehold in fee-simple.’’ The Scotch 
lease, in point of fact, is a species of inheritance— 
a thing belonging to the family for such a term of 
years as makes it worth while to obtain and pre- 
serve it. The obligation to pay a pretty smart rent 
stimulates the farmer to try all proper means to) 
make the land productive ; but as the obligation has | 
usually some reference to the price of grain for the 
time being, he is to a certain extent protected from 
absolute ruin, while the landlord may be said to 
participate in his risk. Landlords are sometimes 
harsh, though, in the main, getting a poor return 
for their money ; nevertheless, observes Mr. Col- 
man, ** I believe there is a great deal more abuse 
of power on the part of farmers towards their labor- 
ers, than on the part of landlords towards their ten- 
ants. ‘The farmers can protect themselves; the | 
Jaborers, in general, are without power. Indeed, 
the more cultivated and improved the education of 
a man, and the higher the condition which he ocecu- 
pies in society, the stronger are the inducements to 
a just and honorable conduct, not only in his 
enlarged mind, but in the increased value of charac- 
ter to such a man.’ Without imputing wilful) 
cruelty on the part of farmers generally towards | 
their dependents, we fear that, in too many in- 
stances, they may be convicted of something worse 
than neglect. It is undeniable that farm-laborers 
are, as a class, poorly paid, and little de a pron 
with. ‘I will not say they are in a degraded con- | 
dition,’’ observes Mr. Colman, * for that would not, 
in any sense, apply to them, unless where, by their | 
own bad habits, they may have degraded them-| 
selves; but they are in a very low condition, and 
extremely ignorant and fe’ f They rarely, as 
with us, live in the house of theit employers, but | 
either in cottages on the farm, or in a neighboring | 
village. They are usually comfortably clad, in this 
respect contrasting most favorably with the me-| 
chanics and manufacturers in the cities and large 
towns ; but they are, in general, very poorly fed. 
Their wages, compared with the wages of labor in 
the United States, are very low. The cash wages 

aid to them seldom equals the cash wages paid to 
vad with us, and our laborers, in addition to 
their wages in money, have their board; but the 
English laborers are obliged to subsist themselves, 
with an occasional allowance, in some instances, 
of beer, in haying or harvesting. The division of 
labor among them is quite particular—a ploughman 
being always a ploughman, and almost inseparable | 
from his horses ; a ditcher, a ditcher; a sepheed, a 
shepherd only; the consequence of this is, that 
what they do they do extremely well. But they 
appear totally destitute of invention, and have evi- 
dently little skill or ingenuity when called upon to 
apply themselves to a work different from that to 
which they have been accustomed. Their gait is 
very slow; and they seem to me to grow old quite 
early. The former circumstance explained itself 
to me when I examined and lifted the shoes which 
they are accustomed to wear, and which, when, in 
addition to being well charged with iron, they gather 
the usual amount of clay which adheres to them in 
heavy soils, furnish at least some reason why, like 
an Alexandrine verse, ‘ they drag their slow a 
along.’ ‘There are occasional instances of extraor- 
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dinary good management where they are enabled to 









accumulate small sums; but in no case, under the 
best exertions, can they make from the wages of 
labor anything like a provision for their old age and 
decay.”’ 

The condition of the rural population in Scotland 
seemed to the traveller to present some pleasing 
but also some bad features. The practice of ex. 
clusively employing only unmarried men, and Jodg- 
ing them in bothies, or huts, by themselves, meets 
with just reprehension. ‘It is not difficult to infer 
that, where young men and others are turned into 
a hovel together, and without any one to look afier 
their lodging or prepare their meals, the style of 
living cannot have the advantages even of the wig- 
wam of a North American savage ; for there, at 
least, there is a squaw to provide food and look 
after the premises.’’ A practice equally vicious, if 
not identical with that of the bothie system, is the 
putting unmarried ploughmen to sleep in stable- 
lofts; and to this Mr. Colman does not allude, 
Will it be credited by Englishmen that Scottish 
farmers—men of capital and general intelligence, 
as well as professing Christians—should actually 
make a practice of sending their servants to sleep 
among cattle? Yet such is the case; and though 
it would be difficult to devise a more effectual 
means of demoralization, such means are not want- 
ing. Once a year, during harvest, there may be 
said to prevail a wide-spread and long-accredited 
system of breaking down all sense of virtue or de- 
cency among the laborers. We here allude to the 
method of lodging the large bands of reapers, na- 
tive and Irish, men and women, of whom sometimes 
as many as two hundred live for a time together. 
**T was curious to know,” says Mr. Colman, 
‘*how so many people were lodged at night. In 
some cases they throw themselves down under the 
stacks, or upon some straw in the sheds, or out- 
buildings of the farm; but in the case to which | 
refer above, I was shown into the cattle-stalls and 
stables, the floors of which were littered with 
straw ; and here the men’s coats and the women’s 
caps and bonnets upon the walls, indicated that it 
was occupied by both parties promiscuously. This 
was indeed the fact. Fach person, as far as possi- 
ble, was supplied with a blanket, and these were 
the whole accommodations and the whole support. 
This was not a singular instance. I am unwilling 
to make any comments upon such facts as these. 
They speak for themselves. They are matters of 
general custom, and seemed to excite no attention. 
I do not refer to them as matter of reproach to the 
employers, who were persons of respectable char- 
acter and condition, and whose families were dis- 
tinguished for their refinement; but it presents one 
among many instances in which habit and custom 
reconcile us to many things which would otherwise 
offend us, and lead us to view some practices, ut- 
terly unjustifiable in themselves, with a degree of 
complacency or indifference ; and as unalterable, 
because they have been so long established. 1 be- 
lieve there is only one part of the United States 
where anything resemvling such a condition of 
things prevails, or would be permitted ; and there 
only among a class of beings whose claims to hu- 
manity seem not very well established in all minds, 
and whose degradation, on account of their com- 
plexion, appears absolutely hopeless. But even 
here, this indiscriminate consorting is not common , 
nor would it be permitted by any respectable 
planter.’’ We hope these remarks will not be 
without their due effect on the minds of our agri- 
culturists, who, erring from no deliberate purpose, 
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will be the more inclined to remedy the evils al- 


luded to. 
This intelligent and kind-hearted American feels 
acutely for the ignorance of letters, and conse- 


quently mental apathy, manifested by the bulk of 
the English rural people ; and, from experience, 
combats the false idea that education would be in- 
iyrious to the laborers. ‘* Who does not know the 
difference between a stupid and an_ intelligent 
laborer; between a man scarcely raised above the 
brute which he drives, and a man whose faculties are 
all awake, and who is constantly upon the alert to 
discover and adopt the best mode of executing the 
task which he has undertaken ; between a beast al- 
together the creature of instinct, or a mere machine, 
moving only as it is impelled, and unable to correct 
its own errors, and a thinking, knowing, reasoning 
animal, always searching for the right way, making 
all his actions subservient to his judgment, and 
gathering continual accessions of power and facility 
of action from his own and the experience of 
others? Every one will admit that the more intel- 
ligence, the more skill, the more knowledge a man 


has, the better is he qualified, other things being | 


equal, for the management of a farm. It holds 
equally true that the more intelligence, the more 
skill, the more knowledge a laborer has, the better 
is he qualified to assist in that management, and to 
perform the part which belongs to him in the work- 
ing of the whole machinery.”” The American 
laborer having been educated and taught to depend 
on himself, to inquire, to reflect, to observe, to ex- 
periment, occupies a comparatively high station in 
the scale, and will push, unassisted, through num- 
berless difficulties. Let the English laborer be ex- 
_ to the same educational influences, and no 
onger will he be quoted as a degraded and helpless 
being. 

Mr. Colman makes mention as follows of an in- 
teresting attempt on an estate in Germany to adjust 
the claims of capital with those of labor :—‘‘ A 
German baron, with whom I have the pleasure of a 
friendly acquaintance, has given me an outline of 
his arrangement with his laborers, which, as far as 
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time with a perfect confidence that his interests 
will be cared for and protected, and that there will 
be no waste of time, and no squandering of prop- 
erty, and no neglect of duty. Success is, in pro- 
portion, as much the interest of the laborers as of 
the proprietor.”’ 

This gentleman, who has three hundred men in 
his employment, says the system ‘‘ works well ; 
and that every year’s experience gives him stronger 
confidence in its justice and advantages. First, his 
work is done ; secondly, it is done in the best man- 
ner in which his laborers are able to execute it, 
because it is the interest of all that it should be 
done, and well done. The laborers have a system 
of rules and fines among themselves, always sub- 
ject to his approbation, and, after being once ap- 
proved, always rigidly enforced. ‘They inquire, of 
their own accord, into the best methods of doing 
what is to be done; they point out mistakes 
which have been committed, and improvements 
which may be made, subject always to his judg- 
}ment. If men are found unskilful or incompetent 
| in the particular branch of duty assigned them, he 
is advised of it, and persons more suitable are se- 
lected by their judgment who best understand the 
capacities of their fellow-laborers for the work. 
They are held jointly responsible for any injury to 
the property, unless the offending person is found. 
An individual guilty of any neglect of duty, or 
any improper conduct, or any violation of the es- 
tablished rules, is mulcted in a pecuniary fine. 
The names of the offenders are always announced 
at the close of the year ; and these fines go towards 
a general entertainment and festivity. The propri- 
etor himself hears all complaints; and a laborer, 
whose bad habits are judged incorrigible, is dis- 
charged.” 





Mrs. Perkins’ Ball. By M. A. Tirmansu. 


Tue framework or germ of this jeu d’esprit is sim- 
ple, as it ought to be; the mirth and fun are in the 
filling up. Mr. Titmarsh teaches “ drawing, French, 
and the German flute,” in the family of Mr. Perkins, 





it is practicable, deserves much consideration, as, 
according to his own account, it secures their in- 
dustry, fidelity, and contentment. No human ar- 
rangements are perfect, and no human Jaws can be 
framed which the ingenuity of men will not con- 
trive to evade ; but as there appears in this plan 
every motive to good faith, good faith on both sides 
would seem to be all that is necessary to its sue- 
cessful operation. First, from the products of the 
place, the customary rent is paid, and the wages of 
the labor employed. The surplus remaining is 
then divided into five equal parts. Two of these 
parts are claimed by the proprietor for his skill, in- 
telligence, and eare, in the superintendence and 
management of the property ; one part is retained 


aS an insurance upon that part of the property | 


which is liable to loss or destruction ; one part is 
devoted to actual improvements upon the place ; 
and one is divided among the laborers themselves, 
according to the rate of wages which they receive 
for their work, Whether these proportions are 
properly adjusted or not, I shall leave to the judg- 
ment of my readers. It is obvious that any others 
might be adopted which should be deemed more 
just. It is: certainly an approach to an equitable 
arrangement, and my friend assures me that it 
works well. He says he leaves his estate at any 


and receives an invitation for himself and an eligible 
|friend. The Mulligan of Ballymulligan, (location 
| unknown.) an Irish chieftain, who repudiates the 
title of “ Mr.” as a Saxon insult, invites himself to 
accompany Mr. Titmarsh; and the doings of “The 
Mulligan,” with the characters and conduct of the 
rest of the party, creating, as in a drama proper, the 
incidents of the piece, form the subject of Mrs. Per- 
kins’ Bail. 

Mirth is the aim of a trifle of this kind, and laugh- 
ter is the truest criticism. The jeu d’esprit, however, 
| has more in it than suffices to create a passing smile 
|or guffaw. It is a satirical picture of the “enter- 
| tainments” and weaknesses of the middle classes, 
, without a grain of bitterness or malice. The pic- 
| tures, too, are animated by a kindred spirit, and not 
only illustrate the text but support it. The Mulligan 
| in all dresses, but especially in full dress, realizes 
the Milesian tothe eye; Mr. Minchin, the serious 
| young barrister of the Western Circuit, pulling off 
| his clogs and putting on his pumps in the ball, with 
‘the fine a looking down with insolent but good- 
natured indifference, as at a person who walks toa 
party, is capital: but, taking text and illustration 
together, the best is Mr. Ranville Ranville, of the 
Foreign Office—“ such an ass, and so respectable ;” 
he is a living picture of the sucking Red-tapist. But 
all are fresh from reality, without any intervening 
medium.— Spectator. 
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From Chambers’ Journal. 
LORD ROSSE’S TELESCOPE. 
* * * * * * 


Tue telescopes, on which of course our attention 
was mainly riveted, are three in number, like the 
degrees of comparison—great, greater, greatest ; 
and are all situated near to each other, so as to 
command a fair view of the heavens over the tops 
of the trees which bound the lawn. The smallest 
is contained in a dome-roofed edifice resembling an 
ordinary observatory, and therefore presents nothing 
exteriorly remarkable. The two larger are under 
no roof; they are open to the weather ; great black 
tubes dangling from chains like the funnels of 
steamboats, lowered slopingly from the perpendicu- 
lar. One of these is twenty-six feet long and three 
feet in diameter, and is adjusted so as to wheel round 
to point in any required direction. The other, 
which is appropriately called the ‘* monster tele- 
scope,’’ measures fifty feet in length by six feet in 
diameter, and is suspended between high and sub- 
stantial walls, which permit its command of only a 
stripe of the heavens from south to north—an 
arrangement which, however imperative from the 
bulk of the machine, 1 was sorry to think must 
somewhat lessen its usefulness. 

So much for a first glance of these wonderful 
astronomical instruments. Before we had walked 
round them, the steward, an intelligent and obliging 
young man, placed himself at our service ; and, by 
way of beginning at the beginning, conducted us to 
the workshops where the whole apparatus was 
made. Our road proceeded through a clump of 
trees, and emerged on a courtyard on the right of 
the castle, where an entire engineering establish- 
ment disclosed itself. It was certainly something 
new to find a smelting-furnace in active operation, 
blown by a steam-engine, within a dozen feet of the 
drawing-room window of a nobleman’s castle! The 
furnace was puffing away at a great rate; and a 
neat little engine was diligently occupied not only 
in blowing the bellows, but in giving motion to 
sundry shafis, belts, and pulleys. A large com- 
plex piece of machinery, designed to turn and 
smooth the specula of the telescopes, was at rest ; 
and about a dozen men were here and there occu- 
pied with sundry minor operations. All the work- 
men who have, from first to last, been engaged in 
preparing the telescopes, or the apparatus connected 
with them, have been natives—a fact which will 
seem strange to those who are unacquainted with 


the aptitude for instruction of the Irish character. | cal 


It will probably appear not less surprising that the 
instructor and superintendent of these artisans in 
their multifarious duties has been no other than 
Lord Rosse, whose accomplishments in practical 
science, independently of his rank, would place him 
in a distinguished position. As illustrative of his 
skill in this respect, an anecdote is related by the 
good folk of Parsonstown, to the effect of his lord- 
ship having on one occasion visited an engineering 
establishment in London, and there shown such a 
knowledge of mechanics, that the proprietor, in his 
ignorance of whom he was addressing, offered him 
a situation of some hundreds per annum—a compli- 
ment, one can fancy, which is not likely to be paid 
to many other members of the peerage. Devoted 
to pursuits involving mathematical calculations, he 
has been pretty constantly engaged, since 1826, in 
perfecting the means of telescopic observation ; and 
on this interesting branch of science alone he is 
understood to have spent till the present time, as 
much as £30,000. Long continued and costly as 
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have been these labors, they could not have real- 
ized their present successful results, unless the 
had been conducted with the most imperturbable 
patience and good-humor, together with a readiness 
to have recourse to new and hazardous expedients 
on all occasions of difficulty and defeat. On this 
account, the operations of his lordship more resem- 
ble the long and studious exercises of the old 
alchemists in their laboratories, than the proceed- 
ings of a modern man of science and letters. 

it would be a very long story to tell all that Lord 
Rosse has done since he commenced his labors 
twenty years ago, and I need therefore refer only 
to the more important steps in his operations—a 
slight popular sketch being alone desirable in these 
pages. His lordship began by attempting to make 
a telescope, with glass lenses, of the old and usual 
kind. A short course of experiments proved that 
little good could arise from this effort, and he then 
adopted the principle of the reflecting telescope, an 
instrument differing considerably from a refracting 
or lens telescope, and of later invention. Sir Isaac 
Newton was the first who constructed a telescope 
of this kind, in 1666 ; and one which he made in 
1672 is stil] preserved as a curiosity in the library 
of the Royal Reciety. The principle of the reflect- 
ing telescope is exceedingly simple. At the bottom 
of an open tube is placed a piece of polished metal, 
of a slightly hollowed or spherical form, called a 
speculum ; and on this, as on a concave mirror, the 
object is reflected. The reflection may be seen 
directly by looking in at the upper end of the tube ; 
but as this would partly intercept the rays from the 
object, it is customary to cause the reflection from 
the speculum to fall on a small flat mirror, placed 
obliquely at the proper foea] distance in the tube, 
and then look in upon that by an eyé-glass at the 
side. The power of a reflecting speculum depends, 
like that of a lens, on its diameter and degree of 
sphericity ; or, properly speaking, its capacity for 
collecting the rays which stream from any object. 
In employing the exact spherical concavity, how- 
ever, there is always a slight confusion to the eye, 
in consequence of the centre of the speculum giving 
the image or reflection of the object at a different 
focal distance from the parts at and near the cir- 
cumference. This confusion, which is ealled spher- 
ical aberration, can be avoided only by forming the 
speculum with a parabolic curve ; that is, 2 con- 
eavity slightly elliptical or oval ; but the exceeding 
difficulty of producing this figure with mathemat- 
accuracy, may be judged from the fact, that if 
two specula of six feet in diameter, the one sphen- 
eal, and the other parabolic, were pressed into con- 
tact at the centre, the edges would not diverge 
from each other more than the thousandth part of 
an inch. The spherical form therefore, with all its 
defects, has usually been employed. The objec- 
tion, which equally applies to spherical lenses, may 
be diminished or removed by the opposite aberration 
of a coneave lens. Although the spherical aberra- 
tion may in this manner be remedied in lens tele- 
scopes, there is one stil] more serious imperfection 
which it is difficult to avoid. A ray of white light, 
as is well known, is resolvable into several rays of 
different colors. In passing through a glass lens, 
these colored rays are refracted differently, and 
consequently present a confusion to the eye. This 
confusion, which is called chromatic aberration, has 
been attempted to be remedied by making lenses 
partly of flint and partly of crown glass, so as to 
accommodate the refraction of the different rays, 
and bring them to the same focus. Dolland’s 





















achromatic telescopes, constructed on this plan, 
have been the most successful in this respect ; but 
they do not perfectly meet the difficulty ; and hence 
the probability of insuring greater accuracy in the 
reflecting than in the refracting or lens telescope. 
Lord , at the outset, abandoned the spheri- 
cal form altogether, and endeavored to produce a 
true parabolic speculum, which should be free from 
aberration. An approximation to the parabolic in 
small specula had previously been attained by cer- 
tain telescope-makers by means of hand Jabor. His 
lordship attempted no such imperfect process: he 
invented a grinding and polishing-machine, by 
which, after repeated trials, he realized the means 
of making perfect specula of any dimensions, from 
one to six feet in diameter. A difficulty not less 
formidable impeded his operations—the casting of a 
speculum of sufficient size and strength. Herschel | 
discovered Uranus with a speculum of forty-eight) 
inches diameter; but it became tarnished, from | 
defects of composition, and was abandoned for one} 
of eighteen inches. That which was now desirable | 
was a nice adjustment of metallic compounds, 
which, while affording a durable lustre, would also | 
give that degree of ductility by which the speculum | 
could be handled and ground without - liability to 
fracture. After numerous trials, it was found that | 
the best combinations were of tin and copper, in| 
the proportions of rather more than two of copper, 
to one of tin.* ‘These proportions fused together, | 
and cast in a mould, made a preferable speculum | 
metal. Here it may possibly be asked, why not| 
make a speculum of glass, and silver it on one side | 
like a mirror’ ‘This was, in reality done by Short, 
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metal towards the top, while the interstices between 
the hoops, though close enough to prevent the 
metal from running out, were sufficiently open to 
allow the air to escape. At my visit | had an 
opportunity of seeing this singular mould ; it was 
a large disk of malleable iron, the layers of which 
were about half an inch thick, and to all appear- 
ance so closely welded, that water could not filter 
through them. 

The first large speculum thus made in a single 
piece was a round plate of metal three feet in 
diameter, nine inches thick, and upwards of a ton 
in weight. On becoming solid, it was removed, to 
be annealed, to a brick oven, the mouth of which 
is level with the ground, at the distance of a few 
feet. The oven was nearly red-hot when the 
speculum was shut up within it, and from this 
temperature it was allowed to become gradually 
cool, when the annealing was completed. The 
time required for annealing a plate of this large 
size is, | believe, about three weeks ; and yet, with 
all this attention, so brittle is the metal, from 
sudden variations of temperature, that a warm 
hand laid upon it in a cold night will make it fly 
in pieces. 

Following the mass to the next stage in its 
progress, we find it placed, with the face upwards, 
upon a turning apparatus. Here it is seen moving 
round slowly, immersed partially in water, in order 
to be kept cool, while a grinding or rubbing too} 
works on its surface. By means of this grinder, 
with emery and water, and the adjusted rotative 
motions, the proper parabolic curve, along with a 
certain degree cf smoothness, is produced; after 
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an eminent telescope-maker about a century ago: | which the surface is similarly polished with resin, 
the plan, however, which is open to some objec-! and some other substances. ‘The required curve 
tions, has never succeeded well since. Besides, it | is ascertained in the following manner. The grind- 
must be recollected that it is not the glass of a mir-| ing is performed on the ground-floor of a house, 





ror which reflects, but the metal on its back; and} 
therefore, if a mirror can be made without a facing | 
of glass, its reflection is more likely to be correct. | 
The object of Lord Rosse, then, was to construct a 
large metal mirror, neither too soft nor too hard in 
substance, and of imperishable brilliancy of surface. 

With a knowledge of the proper proportions to 
be used, Lord Rosse commenced making a speculum 
which should be three feet in diameter, by casting 
sixteen separate portions, to be soldered together 
afterwards. After repeated trials, he made one of 
this compound kind, and it was by the experience 
he acquired in doing so that he became acquainted 
with the method of casting a large speculum in a 
single piece. Several tormenting difficulties at- 
tended his first efforts. Small air-holes were formed 
in the metal, and the speculum cracked in cooling. 
A mould of sand, and subsequently a mould of cast- 
iron, failed in giving freedom from pores. The 
desideratum was a kind of mould which should 
retain the molten metal, and yet allow the air gleb- 
ules to escape. Such was at length discovered, 
and it is this which has deservedly stamped Lord 
Rosse’s name with celebrity, reducing as it does 
the casting of specula to a certainty. "The simplic- 
ity of the contrivance causes it to appear a matter 
of no great wonder ; but, like the plan pursued by 
Columbus to make the egg stand on end, it is easy 
only when it is known. The contrivance consisted 
im making the bottom of the mould of layers of 


hoop iron, bound closely together, with the edges | along 


uppermost. {Sy this means the iron conducted the 
heat away through the bottom, so as to cool the 





* Correctly, 126-4 parts of copper to 58°9 of tin, 


adjoining which is a tower several stories high. 
On the top of this tower is erected a mast, the 
summit of which is ninety feet from the speculum 
on the grinding machine. ‘To the top of the mast 
the dial-plate of a watch is fixed, forming a small 
round object relieved against the sky. When the 
workmen wish to try the capacity of the speeulum, 
it is cleared of its grinder, trap-doors overhead are 
opened, the figures on the dial-plate are reflected 
on the speculum, and this reflection is seen at the 
regulated focal distance by means of a smal] eye- 
piece: in other words, a temporary telescope is 
formed without a tube; and by this ingenious yet 
simple device the speculum is wrought to that nice 
parabolic figure which brings the incident rays to 
an exact focus. Of the extreme accuracy required, 
we may obtain some notion from a statement of 
Lord Rosse, that an error of a small fraction of a 
hair’s-breadth would destroy all hope of correct 
action; and Dr. Robinson mentions that the smallest 
inequality of local pressure during the polishing 
process, would be attended with the result of 
changing a well-defined star into a blot or comet.* 


*] have been indebted for some of these facts to an 
excellent article on Lord Rosse’s telescope in the Dublin 
Review ; likewise to an equally able article on the same 
subject in the North British Review. In the latter, the 
following technical explanation is given of the mode in 
which the parabolic figure is imparted by the turning 
apparatus. “ The operations for this purpose consist, Ist. 

a stroke of the first eccentric, which carries the polisher 
one third of the diameter of the speculum ; 2d. A 
transverse stroke twenty-one times slower, and equal to 
0°27 of the same diameter, measured on the of the 
tank, or 1°7 beyond the centre of the polisher ; 3d. A rota- 
tion of the speculum performed in the same time as thirty- 
seven of the first strokes ; and, 4th. A rotation of 
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The speculum, nevertheless, was polished in the 
short space of six hours. 

The speculum, so fortunately completed, was 
fixed or bedded on three iron plates, which gave it 
support, and then transferred to its appointed situa- 
tion in the tube. This, as I have already noticed, 
is three feet in diameter and twenty-six feet long, 
and attached to an apparatus on the lawn, by which 
it can be brought to bear on any point of the sky a 
short way above the horizon. The machinery for 
moving it round and raising and depressing it is 
simple and ingenious ; and notwithstanding its size, 
it may be adjusted with the greatest ease. Two 
step-ladders form part of the apparatus, and by these 
we mount to a gallery, which can be raised or 
lowered to any required height. In order to pro- 
cure an observation, the tube is first brought to bear 
on the star or other object, and the gallery being 
raised, we ascend to it i one of the ladders. On 
reaching the gallery, which is a small railed plat- 
form sufficient to hold several persons, we find 
ourselves close to the telescope, near its upper 





extremity; and here, on looking through a sinall | 


eye-piece fixed to the tube, we at once recognize in 
the obliquely-placed mirror within, the object of 
our observation. The tube is of wood hooped 
with iron, and the focal distance of the speculum is 
twenty-seven feet. I was rather surprised to find 
that the mouth of the tube remained permanently 
open, the natural idea arising in my mind being 
that the rain and vapors would enter thereby, and 
injure the speculum at the lower extremity. I was 
informed, however, that the telescope is lowered in 
wet weather, and that the speculum is confined in 
a case, the cover of which is withdrawn by an 
exterior action when required. A vessel of quick- 
lime is also kept constantly in the case, for the 
purpose of absorbing the moisture and acid vapors 
by which the speculum might be tarnished. 

The power of the telescope depends on the 
glasses employed in the eye-piece. This requires 
a little explanation. The rays collected by the 
speculum are directed on the mirror at the proper 
focal distance, and there reflected clearly, or 
brought within telescopic reach. A telescope must 
be employed to magnify the image, or draw it out ; 
and accordingly a small telescope like a pocket 
prospect glass, technically an eye-piece, is used for 
this purpose. But this eye-piece requires to be 
used with discretion ; its glasses must be shifted 
according to circumstances. Unless the atmosphere 
be exceedingly clear and dry, a powerful telescope 
will magnify its particles, and these will seemingly 
form a haze interceptive of lucid observation. 
Different densities, from contending streams of 
warm and cold air, will have a similar result; and 
if the atmosphere be excessively cold, as in a Rus- 
sian winter, floating spicule of ice, invisible to the 
naked eye, will be magnified so as equally to inter- 
rupt perfect astronomical observation: Such con- 
tingencies present serious drawbacks to the inerease 
of power in telescopes , and in the instrument we 
have been deseribing, they are attempted to be 
overcome by employing various eye-pieces, whose 
magnifying powers range from 180 to 2000—that 
is to say, taking the power of the naked eye as 1, 


lisher in the same direction about sixteen times slower. 

f these rules are attended to, the machine will give the 

true parabolic figure to the speculum, whether it be six 

inches or three feet in diameter. In the three feet specu- 

lum, the figure is so true, with the whole aperture, that 

it is thrown out of focus by a motion of less than the 
thirtieth of an inch.” 
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an artifieial power is applied to give an appearance 
from 180 to 2000 times greater. 

The performances of this magnificent twenty- 
six-feet telescope were found to be far beyond those 
of any previously constructed instrument. Certain 
patches of light or nebulous matter in the heavens 
were resolved into clusters of separate stars ; stars 
hitherto seen but dimly, appeared round and well- 
defined ; and on the surface of the moon, valleys, 
mountain-tops, and craters of volcanoes were plainly 
visible. Gratifying as were these results, Lord 
Rosse considered that something still grander 
could be achieved ; and before the twenty-six-feet 
telescove was well finished, he projected one of the 
extraordinary dimensions of six feet diameter in the 
speculum, with a tube of fifty feet long. The cast- 
ing, grinding, polishing, and mounting of this 
monster speculum were pretty nearly a repetition, 
on a larger scale, of what had been previously 
done. Its foeal length is fifty-three feet ; it weighs 
nearly four tons; and as its diameter, as has been 
mentioned, is six feet, it has an area four times 
greater than that of the three-feet speculum. When 
| finished, the speculum was placed in a square box, 
| which is attached to the lower end of the tube, and 
|by means of a door can be entered at pleasure. 

is box adds six feet to the length of the tube, 
|which, like its predecessor, is of wood, hooped 
with iron like a barrel, and so wide, that a tall 
/man could walk through it without stooping. It is 
this huge black funnel that I have spoken of as 
| being suspended between high and strong walls. 
| It swings with a clear space of twelve feet on each 
iside; and so far it can be drawn aside, giving 
half an hour before and after the meridian. By 
| means of a windlass, and a most skilful adjustment 
of chains and counterposing weights, it can also be 
brought to the zenith, or turned fairly round from 
south to north, always within its bounds of twenty- 
'four feet. Enormous as are its dimensions, and 
| although weighing altogether twelve tons, it seemed 
| to me about as easily moved as the other telescope; 
and it is as much in the mechanical contrivances 
| for effecting this purpose, as in anything else, that 
the peculiar merit of the structure consists. 

At the period of my visit, few observations had 
been made by this monster instrument ; some paris 
of whose apparatus, indeed, were not completed ; 
but so far as atrial in favorable conditions of the 
atmosphere had been attempted, the results had 
been interesting and important. Nebule which 
had baffled the smaller instrument were now resolved 
into stars; thus adding strength to the growing 
impression that all nebulous matter—such as that 
luminous arch in the sky called the Milky Way— 
will ultimately yield to telescopic power, and be 
seen to be only assemblages of separate stars—suns, 
the centres of planetary groups like that to which 
our own system belongs. Unfortunately, the atmos- 

here during the two nights which I attended in 
rd Rosse’s grounds was not propitious for observa- 
tion. I had an opportunity, for only a few minutes, 
of seeing a group of binary stars of different colors ; 
and these certainly were distinct, clear, and Justrous, 
like a pair of glittering diamonds. The moon, on 
both the occasions of my visit, kept provokingly 
under a tract of clouds, and the hemisphere, except 
for a brief interval of time, was loaded with an 
Irish drizzle. Yet this was no solitary disappoint- 
ment. Astronomers spend weeks at Parsonstown, 
and yet perhaps enjoy only one or two really good 
nights for observation. hen to these atrnospheric 








impediments is added the comparatively limited 
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lateral range of the great telescope, a long space of 
time will fe to be required for making a 
thorough general search of the heavens. 
Disappointing in some respects as may be the 
result of such transient observations as that which 
my time allowed mé 40 make, not the less grateful 
will be the feelings of visitors towards Lord Rosse 
for his unexampled politeness and liberality in 
throwing open to them his workshops and the 
whole of the telescopic apparatus which adorn the 
beautiful grounds around his mansion. To use the 
complimentary language of a local writer*—** With 
a rank and fortune, and every circumstance that 
usually unfit men for scientific pursuits, especially 
for their practical details, if his lordship only 
encouraged these undertakings in others, he would 
merit our praise; but when we see him, without 
losing sight of the duties of his station in society, 
give up so much time, and expend so much money 
on those pursuits himself, and render not only his 
name illustrious, but his rank more honorable, we 
must fee! sympathy in his successes, and rejoice that 
he has obtained from all quarters the highest and 
most flattering encomiums, and that he can now 
enjoy, in the use of his telescope, the well-earned 
fruits of his previous labors.’’ To this I do not 
need to add a word, further than to say that I 
shal! always look back with satisfaction to the 
view which I was allowed to enjoy of what are | 
unquestionably among the greatest curiosities of | 
the age, Lord Rosse’s telescopes. 





From Mary How.tt’s Ballads 
THE FAIRIES OF THE CALDON LOW. 
A MIDSUMMER LEGEND. 


“ Axp where have you been, my Mary, 
And where have you been from me?” 

“T’ve been to the top of the Caldon Low, 
The midsummer-night to see !” 


“ And what did you see, my Mary, 
All up on the Caldon Low?” 

“] saw the glad sunshine come down, 
And I saw the merry winds blow.” 


“ And what did you hear, my Mary, 
* All up on the Caldon Hill?” 

“T heard the drops of the water made 
And the ears of the green corn fill.” 


“Oh! tell me all, my Mary, 
All, all that ever you know ; 

For you must have seen the fairies, 
Last night, on the Caldon Low.” 


“Then take me on your knee, mother ; 
And listen, mother of mine : 

A hundred fairies danced last night, 
And the harpers they were nine. 


“ And their harp-strings rung so mertily 
To their dancing feet so small ; 

Bat oh! the words of their talking 
Were merrier far than all.” 


“ And what were the words, my Mary, 
That then you heard them say?” 
“1'll tell you all, my mother ; 
But let me have my way. 


*T. Woods, M. D. “Account of the Telescopes of 
the Earl of Rosse.” Shields and Son, Parsonstown. 
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“ Some of them played with the water, 
And rolled it down the hill ; 

‘ And this,’ they said, ‘shall speedily turn 
The poor old miller’s mill : 


“*« Por there has been no water 
Ever since the first of May ; 

And a busy man will the miller be 
At dawning of the day. 


“¢Oh! the miller, how he will langh 
When he sees the mill-dam rise ! 
The jolly old miller, how he will laugh 

Till the tears fill both his eyes!’ 


« And some they seized the little winds 
That sounded over the hill ; 

And each put a horn unto his mouth, 
And blew both loud and shrill : 


“*¢ And there,’ they said, ‘the merry winds go 
Away from every horn ; 

And they shall clear the mildew dank 
From the blind, old widow’s corn. 


“<Oh! the poor, blind widow, 
Though she has been blind so long, 

She ’ll be blithe enough when the mildews gone, 
And the corn stands tall and strong.’ 


“ And some they brought the brown lint-seed, 
And flung it down from the Low ; 

‘ And this,’ they said, ‘by the sunrise, 
In the weaver’s croft shall grow. 


“Oh! the poor, lame weaver, 
How will he laugh outright, 

When he sees his dwindling flax-field 
All full of flowers by night!’ 


“ And then outspoke a brownie, 
With a long beard on his chin ; 

‘I have spun up all the tow,’ said he, 
‘And I want some more to spin. 


<<] ’ve spun a piece of hempen cloth, 
And I want to spin another ; 

A little sheet for Mary’s bed, 
And an apron for her mother.’ 


“ With that I could not help but laugh, 
And | laughed out loud and free ; 
And then on the top of the Caldon Low 

There was no one left but me. 


“ And all on the top of the Caldon Low 
The mists were cold and grey, 

And nothing I saw but the mossy stones 
That round about me lay. 


“ But, coming down from the hill top, 
I heard afar below, 

How busy the jolly miller was, 
And how the wheel did go. 


“ And I peeped into the widow’s field, 
And sure enough was seen 

The yellow ears of the mildewed corn, 
All standing stout and green. 


“ And down by the weaver’s croft I stole. 
To see if the flax were sprung ; 

But I met the weaver at his gate, 
With the good news on his tongue. 


‘“ Now this is all I heard, mother, 
And all that I did see ; 

So, pr’ythee make my bed, mother, 
For I’m tired as I can be.” 
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From the People’s Journal. 
A RHYME FOR THE TIME, 


On! ye have glorious duties to fulfil, 

Nor faint, nor fear apon the weary way, 

Ye who with earnest rectitude of will 
Marshal the millions for the moral fray ; 

Ye who with volleyed speech and volant lay 
’Gainst the dark crowd of social ills engage— 
Lead us {rom out the darkness to the day 

We languish to behold; exalt the age, 


And write your names in fire on Trath’s unspotted 


page! 


With hopeful heart, and faith-uplifted brow, 
Press on, Crusaders, for the goal is near! 
Desert and danger are behind, and now 

Sweet winds and waters murmur in our ear; 
And plenteous signs of peaceful life appear, 
And songs of solace greet us as we go, 

And o’er the horizon’s rim, not broad, but clear, 
The light of a new morning seems to flow— 


We journey sunwards, on! and hail the uprising 


glow! 


In the sad wilderness we ’ve wandered long, 
Thirsting amid the inhospitable sand, 

Cheered by that burden of prophetic song, 

“ The clime, the time of Freedom is at hand.” 
And lo! upon the threshold of the land 

We strive and hope, keep patient watch, and wait ; 
And few and feeble are the foes that stand 
Between us and our guerdon.—Back, proud gate, 


That opes into the realm of Freedom's high estate! 


Not ours, perchance, the destiny to see 

The unveiled glories of her inner bower ; 

But myriads following in our steps shall be 

Equal partakers of the coming hour. 

The unencumbered heritage, the dower, 

With its full fruits, is theirs, with all its store 

Of fine fruition and exalted power, 

And Truth shall teach them her transcendent lore— 

Man towards the perfect good advanceth ever- 
more !” 


And in our upward progress through the past, 
What giant evils have been trodden down ! 

Dread deeds which struck the shrinking soul aghast, 
Branding the doer with unblest renown ; 

The inquisitor’s harsh face, and gloomy gown, 
Girt with a thousand torture-tools ; the flame 

In whose fierce folds the martyr won his crown, 
Are gone into the darkness whence they came ;— 


There let them rust and rot, tn God’s insulted name! 


Knowledge hath left the hermit’s ruined cell, 
The narrow convent, and the cloister’s gloom, 
With world-embracing wings to soar and dwell 
*Mid purer ether, and sublimer room. 

The volleyed lightnings of her press consume 
The tyrant’s strength, and strike the bigot blind ; 
Day after day, its thunders sound the doom 

Of some old wrong, too hideous for the mind 


Which reason hath illumed, which knowledge hath 


refined ! 


Knowledge hath dignified the sons of toil, 

And taught them where pure pleasures may be won; 
The peasant leaves his ploughshare in the soil 
For mental pastime, when the day is done ; 

The swart-faced miner, shut from breeze and sun, 
While nature reigns in beauty unsubdued— 
Creeps from his caverned workshop, deep and dun, 
And in his hovel’s fire-lit solitude 


Storeth his craving mind with not unwholesome food. 


’Mid the harsh clangor of incessant wheels, 
Beside the stithy and the furnace-blaze, 

Some soul, still hungering and enlarging, feels 
The silent impulse of her quickening rays ; 
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In the lone loom-cell, where for weary days, 
And weary nights, the shuttle flies amain, 
With his white web, the weaver weaveth lays 
To speed his labor, or beguile his pain :— 


Lays which the world shall bear and murmur o’er 


again! ° 
Proud halls reécho with exalted song, 
With wise instruction, or impassioned speech ;— 
And who outnumbers the heart-listening throng ? 
The artizan, who learns that he may teach ; 
Longing, acquiring, holding, like the leech, 
He cries “ Give, give!’ with unallayed desire ; 
No point of knowledge seems beyond his reach ; 
Effort begets success, and higher, higher, 


Like eagles towards the sun, his full-fledged thoughts 


aspire ! 
And by this patient gathering of thought, 
And by this peaceful exercise of will, 
What wonders have been nursed, matured, and 
wrought— 
What other wonders will they not fulfil? 
Upheaves the valley, yawns the opposing hill, 
an and his hand-work sweep triumphant through ; 
Time halts, space narrows, prejudice stands stil] 
And dwindles in the distance ; high and new 


Are all our dreams and deeds—yet much remains to 


do. 


But war, that tawdry yet terrific thing ; 

The Ethiop’s brand and bondage ; the vile show 
Of God’s frail image from the gallows string 
Dangling, and heaving in convulsive throe. 
These man-made ministers of death and woe, 
Shall we not crush them, Reason, Mercy, say? 
Shall we not fling behind us as we go 

These ancient errors? Reason answers, “ Yea: 


Pure hearts and earnest souls will clear the encum- 


bered way.” 


Thus the old idols crumble to the dust, 

Their altars shattered, and their glory shorn, 

Old sophistries, once taken upon trust 

As Wisdom’s spirit-words are grown outworn. 
Another incubus, though newly born, 

Dies of its own unholiness ; a ery 

Of simultaneous triumph mixed with scorn 
Comes from the toil-bowed multitudes :—Ah why 


Do soul-sent sounds like these ascend the placid sky’ 


‘“ Farewell thou lawless law! thou death-in-life ! 
Thou laBor-lowering bread-curse, and thou bane 
Of God’s blest bounty! thou remorseless knife 
Held at the throat of Enterprise! thou stain 

On Freedom's fairest page! thou gainless gain! 
Thou nightmare of the nation! we awake 

And fling thee off; thy many-folded chain 
Consumeth like the lightning-kindled brake ; 


The far off shores clap hands, and all thy champions 


quake !” 


Hail to the lofty minds, the truthful tongues, 
Linked in an universal cause, as now, 

Which break no rights, which advocate no wrongs, 
Firm to the loom, and faithful to the plough ! 
Commerce, send out thy multifarious prow, 
Laden with goodly things for every land ; 

Labor, uplift thy sorrow-shadowed brow, 

Put forth thy strength of intellect and hand, 


And plenty, pp and joy may round thy homes 


expan 

Hail, mighty Science, nature’s conquering lord! 

Thou star-crowned, steam-winged, _fiery-footed 
power! 

Hail, gentle Arts, whose hues and forms afford 

Refined enchantments for the tranquil hour! 

Hail, tolerant teachers of the world, whose dower 

Of spirit-wealth ourweighs the monarch’s might! 

Blest be your holy mission! may it shower 

Blessings like rain, and bring by human right, 


To all our hearts and hearths love, liberty, and light! 
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From the Quarterly Review. 


imental Researches in Electricity. By Michael 
araday, Esq., D.C.L., F.R.S., &e. &c. From 
the Philosophical Transactions, Part I., for 1846. 
Nineteenth Series— On the ay rior of Light, 

and the Illumination of Magnetic Lines of 


Force. 

Twentieth and Twenty-first Series—On New Mag- 
netic Actions, and on the Magnetic Condition of 
all Matter. 


We willingly invite the attention of our readers 
to the papers named at the head of this article—the 
most recent of along series by the same author, 
whieh have largely contributed to support the an- 
cient fame of the Philosophical Transactions. Con- 
nected and consecutive in their objects of research, 
these memoirs have few parallels in the history of 
science as regards the magnitude and interest of 
the result obtained. They illustrate alike the 
genius of the man, and the spirit and methods of 
experimental research at the present epoch. They 
deal with elements the most universal, yet the most 
mysterious, upon which the human intellect can 
employ itself in the way of experiment; with 
agents which, though operative in the greatest as 
in the most minute phenomena of the physical 
world, have only of late been distinctly recognized 
and submitted to such inquiry And they are the 
more remarkable in result, as not merely adding 
new facts and phenomena to our knowledge, but 
yet more, as fixing new relations and affinities 
among these great natural elements ; in some cases 
establishing actual identity ; in others, pointing at 
future discoveries, and marking the way thereto by 
anticipations only Jess remarkable than the truths 
to which they may hereafter conduct. 

In noting these characters of the memoirs before 
us, and of those preceding them, we must not be 
understood to exclude or undervalue other philoso- 
phers who have labored successfully in the same 
great field of inquiry ; and, as we shall see after- 
wards, have pushed experiment even among some 
of the very phenomena with which we are now 
concerned. Commencing with C&rsted, who may 
be said to have opened a new road into these fertile 
domains of science, we find the names of Ampére, 
Davy, Wollaston, Arago, Becquerel, Wheatstone, 
and many others, all deservedly eminent as laborers 
therein. If a question of superiority were to arise 
among these names, as respects the particular subject 
of research, that of Ampére might perhaps have 
best claim to it, in the importance and extensive 
application of the results obtained. 

ut we believe there can be no hesitation in as- 
signing to Faraday the highest place as a laborer 
and diseoverer in this department of science, in- 
cluding electricity and magnetism in their various 
forms and modes of action, in the mutual connec- 
tions of these, and in their relations to the other 
on elements and agents of the physical world. 
No man has attained so much, or given such entire 
completeness of experimental proof to the truths 
attained. His researches, if equalled by some, are 
surpassed by none others that we know, as speci- 
mens of pure inductive inquiry. Conceived in the 
true spirit of philosophy, the objects are ever dis- 
tinetly indicated, me | pursued, step by step, with 
wonderful fertility and variety of experimental re- 
Source. All is so close, clear, and consecutive— 
the result of each experiment suggesting new 
questions and new methods of solving them—as to 
convey frequently the aspect of facility and sim- | 
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plicity where the objects are in reality the most 
abstruse and difficult to handle. Questo facile, 
quanto é difficile! is the expression of an Italian 
writer, applying well to the instance before us. It 
is one of the faculties of genius, as contrasted with 
dulness or imperfect knowledge, to simplify all that 
it discloses or creates. 

The labors of Dr. Faraday, as is well known, 
have not been limited to this branch of science, 
though his fame is more especially associated with 
it. His published memoirs on other subjects, and 
his publie lectures, are evidence of the extent of 
his researches. To his singular merits as a lec- 
turer, the thousands who every year listen to him 
bear a living testimony. But we would confine 
ourselves, in speaking of him, to the view under 
which he will be recognized by posterity—as an 
ardent lover of philosophic truth, wholly free from 
the jealousies which too often deface and distort the 
search after it—as an acute and exact reasoner, yet 
with a buoyancy of imagination giving a certain 
poetical vigor to his conceptions—eminently ingen- 
ious in devising experiments to fulfil his ideas, and 
singularly skilful in executing them—as a writer on 
subjects of science, clear, candid, and judicious, 
and occasionally rising into eloquence from enthusi- 
asm in the grandeur of his subject. Such, we are 
persuaded, will be the judgment pronounced by 
those who come hereafter, and in full accordance 
with contemporary opinion of his merits. 

We have spoken of the researches before us as 
well illustrating the spirit and methods of science 
at the present period. ‘This might be readily ad- 
mitted as‘ a general expression ; but we wish to 
give it a more particular application to two points, 
distinct from each other, and on first aspect seem- 
ingly incongruous; yet capable of concurrence, 
and in their union evolving the highest results 
which science can afford. ‘To these we are solicit- 
ous to draw the attention of our readers. 

The first of them is, the tendency and effect of 
present research to pursue, by direct experiment, 
those more subtle elements and occult relations of 
the material world which heretofore have been 
chiefly the province of speculation and uncertain 
theory—the aspirations rather than the realities of 
science. The earlier experimentalists on light, 
heat, electricity, and the magnetic powers, pene- 
trated partially indeed into these more obscure do- 
mains ; and, as respects electricity more especially, 
even the dawning of our knowledge disclosed facts 
which could not but be received as the signals of 
future and more profound discovery. The electric 
stream brought down by Franklin from the thunder- 
cloud was in some sort a harbinger of the electric 
telegraph—that marvellous invention of the present 
day, by which human thought and intelligence are 
conveyed from place to place with a rapidity which 
human imagination cannot follow, and which human 
reckoning almost fails toexpress. In like manner, 
even the earliest researches as to light gave cause 
both to reason and fancy to look for ulterior results 
regarding this great and mysterious element, which, 
if not ‘telling its fountains,’ might yet disclose 
new properties and actions, and expound the nature 
of some of its mighty influences in the universe 
that surrounds us. And it is equally obvious that 
all such direction of science into the higher ele- 
ments of the material world must, even from the 
outset, develope connexions amongst them, before 
unknown, or seen only through the dim light of 
analogy and conjecture. 

While admitting, however, this constant and 
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natural progress of physical knowledge from sim- 
pler truths and relations to those more recondite 
and universal, we must still contend that the sud- 
den and remarkable extension of these methods of 
research within the last forty years, their better defi- 
nition as principles of inquiry, and the vast results 
and wider generalizations which have arisen from 
them, constitute a distinct era in the history of 
science which it is probable will be more clearly 
recognized hereafter than it is by ourselves. In 
this, as in other matters of literature as well as 
physics, the present time is so encumbered with de- 
tails, and oceupies so disproportionate a space in 
our minds, that it becomes difficult to detach and 
designate the great marks set upon our generation, 
or to affirm what will remain behind for the judg- 
ment or applause of posterity. 

It would be interesting and instructive to note in 
detail those particular events in each science which 
fulfil the conditions we have stated, and mark in 
some sort to each the commencement and character 
of the present era. A few such notices we put 
down as illustrative to our readers of the general 
view, and not designing to fill up the crowded pic- 
ture of this period. Exiguum tempus, si computes 
annos ; si vices rerum, evum putes. 

Taking Chemistry, then, as our first instance, 
we may rightly date the commencement of this era 
in the great discovery of the law of definite propor- 
tions, mainly due to Dalton, extended and better 
defined by Wollaston, Berzelius, and succeeding 
chemists. The attainment of this law has changed 
the whole course and aspect of the science, and es- 
pecially given new and enlarged basis to the doc- 
trine of chemical affinities. It may be fitly viewed 
as one of the greatest inroads made by man into 
the recesses of nature; and the knowledge so 
gained has this further condition of grandeur—that 
it assumes a mathematical exactitude of proof, 
furnishes direct anticipation of results yet to be ob- 
tained, and methods the most perfectly fitted for 
obtaining them. ‘The law of Isomorphism, due to 
Mitscherlich, and its modifications by Berzelius and 
Duinas, are corollaries from this higher principle, 
and related to it as all great truths are to one 
another. The late rapid progress of organic chem- 
istry has been derived mainly from the same source ; 
as also the recent doctrine of compound radicals, 
which, if it be not itself a permanent truth, is as- 
suredly one of the happiest of intermediate devices 
for attaining such. In concurrence as to time with 
this discovery, and scarcely less important in their 
influence, are Davy’s researches on the chemical 
agencies of electricity, disclosing a vast and fertile 
field of inquiry; affording new and more subtle 
methods of analysis, as speedily proved by the de- 
composition of the alkalis and earths; and, above 
all, interesting in the development of one of those 
great elementary relations to which we have alluded 
as characteristic of the present state of science, 
viz., the connexion-between chemical actions and 
electric forces. We might further speak here of 
the ascertainment of the true nature of chlorine by 
the same eminent philosopher, and of the later dis- 
covery of iodine and bromine—elements which, 
from their presence in minute proportion in the 
waters of the ocean all over the globe, exemplify 
a principle largely developed in modern chemistry, 
viz., the effect of small quantities in composition. 
Other discoveries might be mentioned having the 
same general character ; such as the singular class 
of phenomena depending on what has been called 
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Catalysis—the reduction, by compression and cold, 
of various gases to the liquid or solid form, &c. ; 
but the instances already given are enough to sub- 
stantiate our statement of a period of rapid progress 
and higher generalizations throughout every part 
of chemical science. 

In Electricity, the subject in which we are more 
directly concerned, the great discovery of Volta, 
combining new principles of action and power with 
new instruments of research, is little separated by 
time from the events just noted. Aon interval, pro- 
lifie in results from this discovery, was followed by 
the sudden disclosure of another and equally re- 
markable class of phenomena, closely allied to the 
former, but by the happy suggestion of the discov- 
erer, CErsted, pointing out an untrodden path which 
was instantly and eagerly pursued by men of science 
in every part of Europe. These researches, while 
evolving in their progress the new subject of eleec- 
tro-dynamics, led further to one of those great gen- 
eral results of which we have spoken—the identi- 
fication of the electric and magnetic forces as one 
element, or the reduction of all magnetic power to 
the action of electric currents upon or within cer- 
tain forms and qualities of matter. This discovery 
ranks in the same high class as that just mentioned, 
of the connexion of electrical and chemical forces, 
which in Faraday’s hands has been raised to the 
expression and proof of identity: thus reducing to 
one element of action (if we may be allowed such 
a phrase) what were before received as three—a 
result to which we will admit that some links of 
evidence are still wanting, but yet explicit and cer- 
tain enough to be fitly recorded as one of the great 
triumphs of modern science. The further deter- 
mination by Faraday of the identity of voltaic and 
animal electricity with that of the machine, and his 
researches relating to electric induction, electro- 
lytes, and the definite measurements of electric 
power, all denote the same progress towards more 
general laws, and a closer concentration of know|- 
edge on this subject. 

In optical science, the discoveries of Young, 
Fresnel, Malus, Brewster, and others scarcely less 
eminent, as to the diffraction and interference of 
light—double refraction and polarization in its sev- 
eral forms and incidents—the phenomena con- 
nected with the optical axes of crystals, and other 
properties of this great element—gave a sudden 
impulse and new directions to the inquiry which 
| the genius of Newton had originated. The undu- 
| latory theory of light, fortified by these discoveries, 
became the means of carrying them yet further ; al- 
fording anticipations of unattained results—as in the 
case of the conversion of the plane polarization of 
light into the cireular—which it was the province 
of the most refined experiment to justify and realize. 
And when Arago found it possible, through certain 
|phenomena of polarized light, to determine, by 4 
mere fraginent of Iceland erystal, whether the light 
of comets is their own or not, and whether that of 
the sun is from its solid body or a gaseous envel- 
ope around it, it was evident that we were entering 
into the midst of principles and relations of the 
highest order. About the same period the several 
phenomena of the solar spectrum, ascertained by 
the elder Herschel, Wollaston, and Frauenhofer, 
laid a foundation for those more extended and del- 
icate researches which have rendered the invest- 
gation of the solar beam, in its whole complex 
constitution, but particularly in its chemical relations 





and application to photography and thermography. 
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In astronomy, 
pleted the theory of the solar system, by 
reducing all the known planetary perturbations 
within the Newtonian law, the science received a 
new direction and fresh vigor through the sublime 
discoveries of Herschel among the nebula and 
double stars ; involving elements of number, space, 
and time, which, to borrow the words of Pascal, 
“‘|'imagination se lasse plutét de concevoir que la 
nature de fournir.”” Scarcely, indeed, did they 
obtain entire assent until attested and extended by 
his son, Sir J. Herschel, and other eminent astrono- 
mers, among whom Bessel and Struve stand fore- 
The discovery of periods of revolution, in 
elliptieal orbits, among the double and multiple 
stars, extended at once the common Jaw of gravita- 
tion to those remote regions of space, and enabled 
science securely to penetrate where the hardiest 
fancy has no power to follow. These revolutions 
(offering even eventual methods for determining 
the distance of such binary systems from the earth) 
—the proper motions of other stars, including our 
own sun, in the field of space—the phenomena of 
the periodic and variable stars—and the various 
forms and changes, whatever they may be, of the 
nebular systems—open out vast objects to future 
astronomers—** things,’”’ as Bacon says, ‘* which 
may be done in the succession of ages, though not 
within the hour-glass of one man’s life.’’ While 
thus briefly noting them, we cannot wholly omit 
that signal triumph of the time in which we are 





writing, the discovery of a new and more distant 
planet in our own system; not by some happy 
accident in sweeping the heavens with a telescope, | 
but as the happier result of a consummate calcula- | 
tion en the progressive disturbances in the motions | 
of Uranus; requiring, to satisfy the strict law of 
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In Geolo; in, to our illustrations a 
further, ad oe of aan, so ably ane 
by Playfair, and the controversy which ensued 
between the partisans of the igneous and aqueous 
theories, gave a sudden stimulus to the science, 
though far inferior in degree and permanence to 
that derived from the labors, concurrent as to time, 
which have rendered the name of Cuvier illustrious 


to posterity. His discoveries in fossil remains, 
given to the world in the spirit of true philosophy, 
were the robust germ of a science which has since 


grown with unparalleled vigor, forming at this time 
one of the most wonderful attainments in the cirele 
of human knowledge; inasmuch as it deals with 
conditions of change of organized life all over the 
earth—the extinction of old genera and species, and 
the creation of new—with periods of time, and 
changes of form in the solid crust of the globe, too 
great to be measured, save in that latest period 
when man first appears as a tenant of its surface ;— 
yet, in the indications of order of succession, and 
general character of these revolutions, scarcely less 
perfect in evidence than those experimental sciences 
to which we lend our firmest belief.* Did our 
space allow of it, it would be easy to bring numer- 
ous instances from modern geology of this progress 
towards general laws ; such as the doctrine of Elie 
de Beaumont, regarding the relative age of moun- 
tain chains—the determination of changes in the 
relative level of sea and Jand over the globe—of the 
influence of heat on mineral masses, both as respects 
interna] structure and the position of strata—and of 
those phenomena of elevation and dislocation, to 
which even geometry has become in part auxiliary ; 
enabling one of our first mathematicians to indicate, 
by general formule of expansive force acting under 
certain conditions, some of the actual results 
attained by the observations of the working geol- 
ogist. 

We might readily pursue our illustrations further 


gravitation, a disturbing body acting from without ;| were it necessary. In physical Geography, for 
and indicating, from the nature and amount of the | instance, the travels and various writings of Hum- 
disturbances, not merely the existence, but also the | boldt, about the period in question, greatly enlarged. 
direction, distance, and mass of the yet unseen) | A alee ; ; ; 

globe. Though not himself the first observer, | Even in works professedly occupied with this topic, 


- we find but partial recognition of the great fact which 
the event oecurred in the observatory of Encke ; confers so much grandeur upon it, viz., the evidence 
a name attached to the comet whose short and | offered by the successive and determinate changes in the 


accelerated revolutions—by making probable the | form and constitution of organic life on the surface of the 
existence, in the solar system at least, of an ethe- | lobe—each period manifestly separated by its conditions 


rial matter occupying space—have added one more | 


to these general deductions which belong to the | 
period before us. All these things are evidence | 


sciences to many of these great conclusions, has 
participated with them in that impulse towards still 
higher inquiry which we have described as marking 
the present era. 


* We may be allowed to regret, without incurring the 
charge of narrow national feeling, that the equality in the 
first great step to this discovery, and the approximation 
to it in the second, of which Cambridge has to boast, did 
hot actually achieve the result. While every admiration 
is due to Le Verrier’s perfect methods and results, (and 
itis impossible not to feel the beauty of such computa- 
ons as that determining the exact limits between which 
the planet was to be t,) it would he palpably unjust 
to Mr. Adams not to admit and record that he obtained 
me cemenieains vag! | sad] — oo 
led to observation, did ac v first bring the planet 
bore the eyeof man. Had it is recognized as a 
Planet when thus first seen, Adams would have held the 
lace which Le Verrier now holds, in the history of the 
Sscovery. These thi must not be forgotten, either 
for the present time or the future, 2s they are essential to 

truth and justice. 
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that astronomy, while reaching earlier than other M 








rom the one antecedent to it—that the creative power and 
action of the Almighty does not sleep or suspend itself in 
the vague depths of time, hut is ever watching over and 
acting in that world of which, in its latest recorded form, 

an has become the tenant. We know no part of human 
science which furnishes this proof so entirely and so ex- 
plicitly. And it has the greater value as meeting and 
refuting a doctrine which, ae to us originally as a 
wages, bald queuiteal speculation of antiquity, has latterly 
sought to invest itself with the form and coloring of sci- 
ence—we mean, the theory which derives, by a sort of 
evolution, from general laws once assigned to matter, all 
the innumerable forms of being and life which surround 
us, or have existed under prior conditions of the globe. 
This doctrine has found advocates both in France and 
England ; and poetry, under the pen of M. Lamartine, 
has lent it a sort of aid not ill suited to its merits :— 


“ Lorsque du Créateur la parole féconde 
Dans une heure fatale eut enfanté le monde 
Des germes du Chaos ; 
De son ceuvre imparfaite il détourna sa fy 
Et d’un pied dédaigneux le langant dan 
Rentra dans son repos.” 


From such composition as this we willi 
elder and soberer words of Bossuet: “ 






sées, ne le font auteur que d'un certai 
’od le reste se développe—comme il pe 
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natural progress of physical knowledge from sim- 
pler truths and relations to those more recondite 
and universal, we must still contend that the sud- 
den and remarkable extension of these methods of 
research within the last forty years, their better defi- 
nition as principles of inquiry, and the vast results 
and wider generalizations which have arisen from 
them, constitute a distinct era in the history of 
science which it is probable will be more clearly 
recognized hereafter than it is by ourselves. In 
this, as in other matters of literature as well as 
physics, the present time is so encumbered with de- 
tails, and occupies so disproportionate a space in 
our minds, that it becomes difficult to detach and 
designate the great marks set upon our generation, 
or to affirm what will remain behind for the judg- 
ment or applause of posterity. 

It would be interesting and instructive to note in 
detail those particular events in each science which 
fulfil the conditions we have stated, and mark in 
some sort to each the commencement and character 
of the present era. A few such notices we put 
down as illustrative to our readers of the general 
view, and not designing to fill up the crowded pic- 
ture of this period. Exiguum tempus, si computes 
annos ; st vices rerum, evum pules. 

Taking Chemistry, then, as our first instance, 
we may rightly date the commencement of this era 
in the great discovery of the law of definite propor- 
tions, mainly due to Dalton, extended and better 
defined by Wollaston, Berzelius, and succeeding 
chemists. The attainment of this law has changed 
the whole course and aspect of the science, and es- 
pecially given new and enlarged basis to the doc- 
trine of chemical affinities. It may be fitly viewed 
as one of the greatest inroads made by man into 
the recesses of nature; and the knowledge so 
gained has this further condition of grandeur—that 
it assumes a mathematical exactitude of proof, 
furnishes direct anticipation of results yet to be ob- 
tained, and methods the most perfectly fitted for 
obtaining them. ‘The law of Isomorphism, due to 
Mitseherlich, and its modifications by Berzelius and 
Duinas, are corollaries from this higher principle, 
and related to it as all great truths are to one 
another. The late rapid progress of organic chem- 
istry has been derived mainly from the same source ; 
as also the recent doctrine of compound radicals, 
which, if it be not itself a permanent truth, is as- 


suredly one of the happiest of intermediate devices | 


for attaining such. In concurrence as to time with 
this discovery, and scarcely less important in their 
influence, are Davy’s researches on the chemical 
agencies of electricity, disclosing a vast and fertile 
field of inquiry; affording new and more subtle 
methods of analysis, as speedily proved by the de- 
composition of the alkalis and earths; and, above 
all, teresting in the development of one of those 
great elementary relations to which we have alluded 
as characteristic of the present state of science, 
viz., the connexion-between chemical actions and 
electric forces. We might further speak here of 
the ascertainment of the true nature of chlorine by 
the same eminent philosopher, and of the later dis- 
covery of iodine and bromine—elements which, 
from their presence in minute proportion in the 
waters of the ocean all over the globe, exemplify 
a principle largely developed in modern chemistry, 
viz., the effect of small quantities in composition. 
Other discoveries might be mentioned having the 
same general character ; such as the singular class 
of phenomena depending on what has been called 
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Catalysis—the reduction, by compression and cold, 
of various gases to the liquid or solid form, &c. ; 
but the instances already given are enough to sub- 
stantiate our statement of a period of rapid progress 
and higher generalizations throughout every part 
of chemical science. 

In Electricity, the subject in which we are more 
directly concerned, the great discovery of Volta, 
combining new principles of action and power with 
new instruments of research, is little separated by 
time from the events just noted. An interval, pro- 
lifie in results from this discovery, was followed by 
the sudden disclosure of another and equally re- 
markable class of phenomena, closely allied to the 
former, but by the happy suggestion of the discov- 
erer, CErsted, pointing out an untrodden path which 
was instantly and eagerly pursued by men of science 
in every part of Europe. ‘These researches, while 
evolving in their progress the new subject of elec- 
tro-dynamics, led further to one of those great gen- 
eral results of which we have spoken—the identi- 
fication of the electric and magnetic forces as one 
element, or the reduction of all magnetic power to 
the action of electric currents upon or within cer- 
tain forms and qualities of matter. ‘This discovery 
ranks in the same high class as that just mentioned, 
of the connexion of electrical and chemical forces, 
which in Faraday’s hands has been raised to the 
expression and proof of identity: thus reducing to 
one element of action (if we may be allowed such 
a phrase) what were before received as three—a 
result to which we will admit that some links of 
evidence are sti]] wanting, but yet explicit and cer- 
tain enough to be fitly recorded as one of the great 
triumphs of modern science. The further deter- 
mination by Faraday of the identity of voltaic and 
animal electricity with that of the machine, and his 
researches relating to electric induction, electro- 
lytes, and the definite measurements of electric 
power, all denote the same progress towards more 
general laws, and a closer concentration of know!- 
edge on this subject. 

In optical serence, the discoveries of Young, 
Fresnel, Malus, Brewster, and others scarcely less 
eminent, as to the diffraction and interference of 
light—double refraction and polarization in its sev- 
eral forms and ineidents—the phenomena con- 
nected with the optical axes of crystals, and other 
properties of this great element—gave a sudden 
impulse and new directions to the inquiry which 
|the genius of Newton had originated. The undu- 
latory theory of light, fortified by these discoveries, 
became the means of carrying them yet further ; al- 
fording anticipations of unattained results—as in the 
case of the conversion of the plane polarization of 
light into the cireular—which it was the province 
of the most refined experiment to justify and realize. 
And when Arago found it possible, through certain 
phenomena of polarized light, to determine, by 4 
mere fragment of Iceland crystal, whether the light 
of comets is their own or not, and whether that ot 
the sun is from its solid body or a gaseous envel- 
ope around it, it was evident that we were entering 
into the midst of principles and relations of the 
highest order. About the same period the several 
phenomena of the solar spectrum, ascertained by 
the elder Herschel, Wollaston, and Frauenhofer, 
laid a foundation for those more extended and del- 
icate researches which have rendered the invest- 
gation of the solar beam, in its whole complex 
constitution, but particularly in its chemical relations 
and application to photography and thermography. 
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one of the most interesting problems in physical 
science, the complete solution of which is yet 
reserved as a triumph for future inquiry. 
In astronomy, Laplace had already com- 
the general theory of the solar system, by 
reducing ali the known planetary perturbations 
within the Newtonian law, the science received a 
new direction and fresh vigor through the sublime 
discoveries of Herschel among the nebule and 
double stars ; involving elements of number, space, 
and time, which, to borrow the words of Pascal, 
“imagination se lasse plutét de concevoir que la 
nature de fournir.’’ Searcely, indeed, did they 
obtain entire assent until attested and extended by 
his son, Sir J. Herschel, and other eminent astrono- 
mers, among whom Bessel and Struve stand fore- 
The discovery of periods of revolution, in 
elliptical orbits, among the double and multiple 
stars, extended at once the common law of gravita- 
tion to those remote regions of space, and enabled 
science securely to penetrate where the hardiest 
fancy has no power to follow. These revolutions 
(offering even eventual methods for determining 
the distance of such binary systems from the earth) 
—the proper motions of other stars, including our 
own sun, in the field of space—the phenomena of 
the periodie and variable stars—and the various 
forms and changes, whatever they may be, of the 
nebular systems—open out vast objects to future 
astronomers—* things,’’ as Bacon says, ‘ which 
may be done in the succession of ages, though not 
within the hour-glass of one man's life.’’ While 
thas briefly noting them, we cannot wholly omit 
that aigedl triumph of the time in which we are 
writing, the discovery of a new and more distant 
planet in our own system; not by some happy 
aceident in sweeping the heavens with a telescope, | 
but as the happier result of a consummate ealeula- | 
tion on the progressive disturbances in the motions | 
of Uranus; requiring, fo satisfy the strict law of 
gravitation, a disturbing body acting from without ; | 
and indicating, from the nature and amount of the, 
disturbances, not merely the existence, but also the | 
direction, distance, and mass of the yet unseen) 
clobe.* Though not himself the first observer, | 
the event occurred in the observatory of Encke ; | 
a name attached to the comet whose short and | 
aecelerated revolutions—by making probable the | 
existence, in the solar system at least, of an wethe- | 
rial matter occupying space—have added one more | 
to these general deductions which belong to the 
period before us. All these things are evidence | 
that astronomy, while reaching earlier than other | 
sciences to many of these great conclusions, has | 
participated with them in that impulse towards still 
higher inquiry which we have described as marking 
the present era. 





* We may be allowed to regret, without incurring the 
charge of narrow uational feeling, that the equality in the 
first great step to this discovery, and the approximation 
to it in the second, of which Cambridge has to boast, did 
hot actually achieve the result. While every admiration 
is due to Le Verrier’s perfect methods and results, (and 
itis impossible not to feel the beauty of such computa- 
Hons as that determining the exact limits between which 
the planet was to be ht,) it would be palpably unjust 
to Mr. Adams not to admit and record that he obtained 
and communicated still earlier results; which results, 
applied to observation, did actually first bring the planet 

ore the eyeof man. Had it recognized as a 
planet when thus first seen, Adams would have held the 





lace which Le Verrier now holds, in the history of the 
scovery. These things must not be forgotten, either 


for the present time or the future, as they are essential to 
truth and justice. , , 
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In Geology again, to carry our illustrations a 
further, es domes of Hutton, so ably developed 
by Playfair, and the controversy which ensued 
between the partisans of the i and aqueous 
ne a sudden stimulus to the science, 

ough far inferior in de and permanence to 
that derived from the cape oe as to time, 
which have rendered the name of Cuvier illustrious 
to posterity. His discoveries in fossil remains, 
given to the world in the spirit of true philosophy, 
were the robust germ of a science whieh has since 
grown with unparalleled vigor, forming at this time 
one of the most wonderful attainments in the ci 
of human knowledge; inasmuch as it deals with 
conditions of change of organized life all over the 
earth—the extinction of old genera and species, and 
the creation of new—with periods of time, and 
changes of form in the solid crust of the globe, too 
great to be measured, save in that latest period 
when man first appears as a tenant of its surface ;— 
yet, in the indications of order of succession, and 
general character of these revolutions, scarcely less 
perfect in evidence than those experimental sciences 
to which we lend our firmest belief.* Did our 
space allow of it, it would be easy to bring numer- 
ous instances from modern geology of this progress 
towards general laws ; such as the doctrine of Elie 
de Beaumont, regarding the relative age of moun- 
tain chains—the determination of changes in the 
relative level of sea and land over the globe—of the 
influence of heat on mineral masses, both as respects 
interna] structure and the position of strata—and of 
those phenomena of elevation and dislocation, to 
which even geometry has become in part auxiliary ; 
enabling one of our first mathematicians to indicate, 
by general formule of expansive force acting under 
certain conditions, some of the actual results 
attained by the observations of the working geol- 
ogist. 

“We might readily pursue our illustrations further 
were it necessary. In physical Geography, for 
instance, the travels and various writings of Hum- 


boldt, about the period in question, greatly enlarged. 


* Even in works professedly occupied with this topic,, 
we find but partial recognition of the great fact which 
confers so much grandeur upon it, viz., the evidence 
offered by the successive and determinate changes in the 
form and constitution of organic life on the surface of the 

lobe—each period manifestly separated by its conditions 
rom the one antecedent to it—that the creative power and 
action of the Almighty does not sleep or suspend itself in 
the vague depths of time, but is ever watching over and 
acting in that world of which, in its latest recorded form, 
Man be become the tenant. We know no part of human 
science which furnishes this proof so entirely and so ex- 
plicitly. And it has the greater value as meeting and 
refuting a doctrine which, coming to us originally as a 
wages, bent- quotient speculation o antiquity, has latterly 
sought to invest itself with the form and coloring of sci- 
ence—we mean, the theory which derives, by « sort of 
evolution, from general laws once assigned to matter, all 
the innumerable forms of being and life which surround 
us, or have existed under prior conditions of the globe. 
This doctrine has found advocates both in France and 
England ; and poetry, under the pen of M. Lamartine, 
has lent it a sort of aid not ill suited to its merits :— 


“ Lorsque du Créateur la parole féconde 
Dans une heure fatale eut enfanté le monde 
Des germes du Chaos ; 
De son ceuvre imparfaite i] détourna sa face, 
Et d’un pied dédaigneux le langant dans |’espace, 
Rentra dans son repos.” 

From such composition as this we willingly turn to the 
elder and soberer words of Bossuet: “Que F méprise 
ces Philosophes, qui, mésurant les conseils de Dieu a leurs 

sées, ne le font auteur que d'un certain ordre général, 
Hoa le reste se développe—comme il peut,” 
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the scope of this inquiry ; multiplying and combin- 
ing the objects of research so as to give it all the 
energy of a new branch of science ; capable of larger 
generalization, and connecting itself with every 
other department of human knowledge. We might 
further speak of the various discoveries regarding 
Heat, as it comes to us in the solar ray—as it exists 
in planetary space—as it is present in the interior 
of the earth—and as it acts, or is acted upon by 
the various forms of matter, in reflexion, absorption, 
radiation, conduction, polarization, &c. ;—researches 
begun by Black and Leslie; extended under high 
mathematical formule by Fourier; and by the 
elaborate experiments of Dulong, Melloni, and oth- 
ers, carried forwards to new and unexpected results. 
We might yet further allude to the Physiology of 
animal and vegetable life, where the attainments 
have been equally remarkable ; bringing all sciences 
to bear upon vital phenomena—better defining the 
types of form and structural development—substi- 
tuting cellular for vascular action in embryology and 
the formation of tissues—applying chemistry to 
objects, and through methods, heretofore untried— 
classifying anew the structure and functions of the 
nervous system—and from every side approaching 
nearer to that mysterious line which it will prob- 
ably never be given to human power to traverse.* 
But we think it hardly needful to go further, in 
proving the position we have laid down, or in mark- 
ing by other instances that sudden and enlarged 
impulse of discovery which in each particular sci- 
ence, and about the same period, carried men for- 
wards to inquiries more searching and profound than 
heretofore ;—establishing at the same time relations 
and connexions throughout every part of the natural 
world, far more intimate and universal than had 
been surmised by the highest genius or most ardent 
imagination of former times. Thus, while the cir- 
cle of physical knowledge has been rapidly and 
widely extending itself, the sciences and objects it 
embraces have been ever acquiring greater concen- 
tration and unity; pressing inwards to certain com- 
mon principles and laws, the further development 
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all the more material conclusions thence deduced, 
To the mathematical sciences of course this com- 
ment does not equally apply i but even here the 
greater exactness as to all and phenomena fur- 
nishes a much sounder basis for the processes em- 
—_ 

hat we have just stated will readily be recog. 
nized by men of science ; but we are not aware that 
it has ever been put forward in such explicit form as 
the subject might well warrant. For an exposition 
of this kind, carried throughout all the physical sei- 
ences, would be exceedingly valuable as a part of 
the history of human knowledge ; or even of the 
human mind itself, in those various conditions of 
change it has undergone in the progress of ages, 
and in the distribution of men over the countries of 
the earth. The topic, in fact, embraces the princi 
ples and application of evidence, as concerned ix 
physical research ;—a matter singularly curious 
and instructive in its history ; and like every other 
part of the law of evidence, as received and applied 
in the affairs of mankind, furnishing a sort of in- 
dex to the intellectual state of any given age or 
country. 

For the disparity which manifestly exists in dif- 
ferent minds in the perception of what are the 
proofs of truth, exists also in nations and communi- 
ties of men ;—a fact variously attested to us, and in 
no example more distinctly than in the history of 
physical science, whether speculative or experi- 
mental. Much curious illustration might be given 
from the writings of Greek and Roman_philos- 
ophers, as well as from the more familiar sources 
which make known to us the opinions and super- 
stitions of their times. Some men, indeed, like 
Archimedes, stand apart from, and above all rule. 
But as a general fact, we find, even in the best 
periods of antiquity, a singular want of all just per- 
ception of evidence in the observation of natural 
phenomena, strikingly contrasted with the urgent 
requisition for it in our own time—how far, in the 
ease of the Greeks, owing to their peculiar vein of 
scholastie philosophy, to the influence of language, 





of which may be regarded as one of the highest 
purposes, and most legitimate rewards, of future 
inquiry. 

Ihe second great mark set upon science at the 
present day, is its increased and still increasing ex- 
actness in all methods of research; and as a neces- 
sary effect of this, the much greater precision and 
truth of all the results obtained. We may safely 
affirm that there is no branch of experimental sei- 
ence in which the results of any experiment made 
fifty years ago wouid now be received without repe- 
tition—no observation of natural objects, either by 
the eye or other instruments, made at that time, 
which has not been found to require revision. And 
we may equally affirm that the instances are exceed- 
ingly rare where such repetition and revision have 
not altered, more ©: less, the nature or amount of 
the results, often to so great an extent as to affect 


* In the application of chemistry to physiology, the prin- 
ciple we think likely to be most fertile is one recently 
developed and — by Liehig and others, that, viz., 
based on the fact that certain matters, even in the minut- 
est quantity, do, in the act of combination or decomposi- 
tion, bring other and far larger masses with which they 
come in contact into the same state, provided the atoms 
of the second are capable of the same kind of change as 
those of the first. The wide application of this principle 
to fermentation and to the action of different substances on 
the blood and organized tissues, will at once be seen. 
If fully sanctioned by further experiment, it will rank 
among the many general laws which are now gathering 
around a common centre. 





or other causes, we cannot now stop to inquire." 
During the intermediate ages, down to the very 
time of Bacon, little improvement occurred, or was 
| to be expected under the circumstances concurring 
|to prevent it. The subsequent progress, though 
| slow perhaps, yet has been determinate and unin- 
| terrupted down to the period of which we are now 
| treating. Since this time the change, as to all thai 
concerns the exactness and strict demonstration of 


| science, has been such in amount, and so rapid, 28 


‘to justify the same brief illustration of this second 
characteristic mark of modern science which we 
have ne | given to the former. And to this we 
now proceed. 

Recurring first, then, to Chemistry—how wonder- 
ful is the difference between an analysis of the te 
of Bergman and Fourcroy, and one of the present 
day coming from the hands of Berzelius, Mitscher- 
lich, or Liebig! The chemist is now bound to ren- 
der back as the weight of the constituent parts, be 


* Hippocrates, one of the most sagacious and accurate 0!- 
servers of antiquity, has perhaps indicated the main cause ; 
— Avo yg, enotiin Te nai Sota dv TH wav emcoTaode: 
mois: 1b dé, ayvoer. The dota of the Greek schools 
was eminenily unfavorable to exact eae during the 
period in question, as well as during still later ages" 
the history of the world. ‘ 

An ample and interesting discussion of this bs wil 
be found in the first volume of Dr. Whewell’s “ History 
of the Inductive Sciences,” of which we are glad to s 
that a new and revised edition has just appeared. 
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they solid or 
wigs of the whole. 


compound, 


what he receives as the! enced by mountain masses and chains. 
In the analysis of any given | writings, aud particularly his latest work, the Cos- 
of a rude per centage of ingredi- | mos, abound in similar illustrations, all expressing 


His other 


ents, with a large amount set down under the head | a state of knowledge more special, exact, and mi- 
of loss, he fixes the relative proportions with an ex- | nute. 


actness which is at once ai ed and attested by the 


In connection with the same general view, we 


great law of definite proportions, erin a mathe-| may mention the pendulum observations of Sabine 


matical character to the result. 


hile what was|—the records of terrestrial magnetism, as derived 


once vaguely recorded as loss, is now made to yield | from observations in every part of the globe—and 
its contents ; meeting: as often happens, minute | the recent researches of Whewell and Lubbock on 
0 


fractional quantities 


substances, heretofore un-| the tides, as examples of the ever-growing demand 


known, yet essential, it may be, to the nature and | for exactness of results, obtained by more perfect 
integrity of the compound. The actual state of | instruments, and from averages of greater numeri- 
analysis, as applied to organic matters, is the most | cal value. 


recent triumph, as well as the best example of the 


Of the rapid extension of knowledge, cgevding 
logy 


case we are stating—an application still in progress, | greatly on increased exactness of research, 


evolving every day new methods and higher refine-| furnishes a striking example. 
Jeading us nearer, not indeed to the 


ments, @ 
nature of vitality, 
through which it operates in the world around us. 
Physiology, aided by these new chemical resources, 


\ The new classifica- 
tion of the animal kingdom by Cuvier gave at once 


t to the power and processes | fresh stimulus to discovery, and a better basis on 


which to repose it. Such have been the zeal and 


enterprise of naturalists—favored, indeed, by facili- 


and by the inereased power and delicacy of the | ties of travel before unknown—that within the last 
microscope, is not merely enlarging its boundary, | twenty years the number of distinct species, collect- 


as already shown, but attaining at the same time an 


ed and classified, has been nearly doubled in every 


exactitude of results—far short, doubtless, of future | class. We might particularize the ratio of increase 
knowledge—yet much greater than any hitherto | of each, but will merely state, as instances, that the 


Let us take Meteorol 
part of our knowledge still very imperfect, from the 
number of elements conjointly concerned, and the 
complexity of al] the phenomena, yet how entirely 
altered from its state forty years ago! With in- 
struments far more perfect, and at innumerable sta- 
tions over the face of the globe, the most minute 
and authentic registers are now kept of the weight, 
temperature, and humidity of the atmosphere—of 
its electrical and magnetic conditions—of the direc- 
tion, velocity, and duration of winds—of the quan- 
tity of rain falling—and of the meteoric phenomena 
which more irregularly affect our planet, either 
from causes proper to itself, or from external agents 
in its orbital passage through space.* It is in this 
part of science that the system of averages is 
chiefly instrumental in furnishing results. The 
number and precision of observations become there- 
fore of the highest consequence ; and no one can 
duly appreciate the progress as to these points who 
has not compared the tables now constructed, with 
the vague and limited registers of weather which 
onee formed our sole meteorological knowledge. 


The same remark applies to Physical Geography | 


at large. In the early part of the century it had 
scareely become a branch of knowledge. Now, as 
we have before stated, it ramifies itself through all ; 


its objects enlarged and defined; its results, | 


whether relating to surface, climate, productions, 
or other physical phenomena of the globe, increas- 
ing every day in number and exactness. We have 
already spoken of the great influence Humboldt has 
had in this department of inquiry. The strong 
vein of his talent, as of his actual labors, lies in this 
direction. A happy instance of it may be found in 
one of his more recent memoirs on the mean height 
of continents, and their centre of gravity, as influ- 


al = ene ae the > se ery influence ee — of 

e earth may uring its progress through space, 
has scarcely, we think, obtained due notice—a matter, 
doubtless, in great degree speculative at present, yet ren- 
dered more probable by recent observation, (we allude es- 
Pecially to the periodical meteoric appearances of August 
and November.) admitting of future evidence from sev- 


mammalia, numbered in 1828 by Cuvier and Des- 


as another example—a | marest at 700, now reach nearly 1200—the fishes, 


estimated somewhat earlier by Lacépéde at 2000, 
are now increased to about 8000—while the insects, 
caleulated by Humboldt, in 1821, at 44,000, have at 
this time reached the amount of more than 100,000 
collected species! A profuse variety in the forms 
of animal life, searcely less confounding to the im- 
agination than are the numbers by which we 
measure the heavens, or record the velocity and vi- 
brations of light. We might draw from the pro- 
gress of Botany instances not less remarkable, did 
our limits allow of such detail. 
In Geology we find the expression of a similar 
and equal change, principally due to paleontology, 
as a part of the subject. The study of fossil re- 
mains, to which we have already alluded as one of 
the greatest steps of modern science, has removed 
endless ambiguities and errors in the theory and 
| Classification of rocks. Connexion or identity, as to 
age and relative position, can be determined by this 
| means for strata in remote parts of the world, even 
| where all other marks of external resemblance are 
wanting. The recent recognition and classification 
of the Silurian system by Murchison, an important 
| step in geology, is derived chiefly from this source ; 
| an equally so the division of the tertiary forma- 
\tions proposed by Lyell—provisional, it may be, 
but founded on a rational basis, and rendering all 
future observations more easy and precise. A good 
economical example to our purpose may be found 
in the present exact knowledge of the carbonifer- 
| ous system, precluding hereafter any ignorant and 
expensive search after coal where none worth 
working can be found. 

And, again, in the manner of studying these fos- 
sil remains, how striking are the proofs of increas- 
ing accuracy as tofacts! Half a century ago huge 
hones were dug out of the alluvion ; the forms of 
reptiles, fishes, and shells hewn out of solid rocks ; 
gigantic ferns and other tropical plants found among 
the coal strata, with little notice or name given to 
these appearances. Now the classification of the 
fossil world is well nigh as complete and exact as 
that of existing life. The fossil species, ani- 
mal and vegetable, discovered and classed, amount 








eral and if hereafter ed, making it likely 
that sateen of sadulelenn, as well as of cli- 
mate and season, may be thus explained. 


to nearly 10,000; and the additions continually 
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made to this number not merely tend to complete 
the series of these remains of former conditions of 
the earth, but often even fill up the lacuna or gaps 
in the forms of animal life around us. The memoir 
of Owen on British Fossil Marine Reptiles is a 
striking example of what has been done in a single 
subdivision of the subject. The results obtained 
by this eminent naturalist from microscopic exami- 
nation of the internal structure of teeth, are further 
curiously illustrative of that strictness and minute- | 
ness of research which have been extended to every | 
part of comparative anatomy, as well of fossils as of 
existing animal life. And yet more remarkable in 
this light are the discoveries of Ehrenberg among 
the fossil infusoria, showing conditions and changes 
of animal life before unknown ; and the production 
from the siliceous or caleareous coverings of those 
microscopic beings, of aggregate masses of some 
of the hardest rocks forming the crust of the globe. 
In Astronomy in, though exact observation 
began earlier than in other sciences, and, aided by 
the powers of the higher mathematics, attained 
wonderful results, yet have they been greatly ex- 
tended and rectified by the more paseo and per- 
fect instruments of the present time. ‘The working 
astronomer has been sedulous in discovering causes 
of instrumental disturbance ; and providing against 
them by artifices of precaution, which would seem 
almost to have reached their maximum of refine- 
ment. The great achromatic glasses of Munich 
(why not of London also’) by their signal excel- 
lence have given a power of penetration into space, 
to which we owe some of the finest discoveries. 
While the gigantic reflector of Lord Rosse, fash- 
ioned in its 
scope, has never yet been directed to the heavens 
without disclosing some new fact or correcting some 
prior observation. Cli munimenta perrupit. To 
this great perfection of instruments are due such 
observations as those which have recently deter- 
mined the parallax of certain fixed stars—the 
proper motions of others, including our own sun 
and his system—the periods of revolution of double 
stars—the existence and perturbations of the five 
telescopic planets between Mars and Jupiter—and, 
as a rare example of refined research, the perturba- 
tion of the mean motions of the earth and Venus, 
from the inequality of their periodic times, discov- 
ered by the astronomer royal, though not exceed- 
a few seconds in amount. 
here is no part of physical science, in fact, in 
which observation or experiment are concerned, 
where the same progress in perfection of instru- 
ments has not occurred. Space, time, foree, mo- 
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etails with the delicacy of a micro- | 
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have made a means of measuring degrees of heat 
hitherto inappreciable ; and of determining othe; 
properties of this great element before aitiews. 
and which, in their approximation to the phenom. 
ena of light, become ot high interest to philosophy. 
We will mention another signal instance. Though 
astronomy, through the transits of Jupiter's satel. 
lites, had shown the velocity of light, what but the 
exact resources of modern science, vesting them- 
selves in the most ingenious combinations, could 
have enabled Wheatstone to assign a comparative 
measure of speed to the electrical current, designai- 
ing thereby those enormous velocities of which the 
electric telegraph is at once the exponent and the 
practical application. 

In alluding to the connexion of physical knowl- 
edge with the arts of life, we cannot pass over the 
steam engine in its various forms, as the transcend- 
ent instance of what has been attained in the 
rfection and practical uses of machinery. A: 
rst a comparatively rude and powerless application 
of a natural agent, it has now, by a consummate 
adaptation of parts, and the removal of all that can 
impair or disturb its action, become the most power- 
ful, as well as most certain and controllable minister 
of man—carrying him at the speed of fifty miles an 
hour alon his railways—stemming the wildesi 
storms of the Atlantic—draining the deepest mines, 
and converting the great Lake of Haarlem to dry 
land—or giving continuous and orderly motion to 
the complex myriads of wheels which perform the 
work of a Manchester cotton-mill. Familiar as 
these things now are to our daily view, they would 
have served as material for the fairy tales of our 
forefathers. And in every point they singularly 
‘exemplify what we are now describing, viz., the 
great power which man has gained over the natural 
world and its must uncontrollable elements, by the 
variety of combinations and exactness of methods 
which are characteristie of inodern science. 

We have dwelt much longer than we intended on 
these two topics. But we think the digression wil) 
be justified to our readers by their intrinsic interest, 
as deseribing very remarkable changes in the extent 
and state of physica) knowledge and in the intel- 
lectual history of man; and yet further, by their 
more particular relation to the researches before us. 
Linked together, as all the physical sciences are, by 
a chain of common truths, which is ever gathering 
more closely around them, yet is electricity foremost 
perhaps in its intimate connexion with al]—absorb- 
ing some, as we have seen—expounding others— 
and developing actions and principles which from 
their universality give certain promise of diselosing 


tion and weight, however expressed in the phe-| other relations yet unknown and unsuspected 
nomena of nature, are all determined with far| What results, for instance, may we not fairly 


greater precision ; and sources of error recognized 


anticipate from the principle of polarity, supplied 


and removed which heretofore were unknown or | as a basis of future inquiry to the different forms of 


disregarded. When even the simple spirit-level 


has ~~ yo various improvements in our hands, 
it may we 


1 be understood that the microscope, the 
pendulum, the instruments for measuring terrestrial 


matter and action around us'—a prineiple fist 
brought into clear light by what may now be termed 
the electric currents of the magnet—developed 1 
every other of electrical research—and 00¥ 


magnetism, for analyzing the subtle and complex | extended, under modifications which do not exclude 


enomena of light and electricity, and for indicat- 


the notion of unity of source, to the elements of 


ing the several conditions of the atmosphere, have | light and heat, and to endless conditions and cot 
been the subject of still greater change and improve- | binations of matter over the globe. Al that belongs 


ment. And not merely this, but the progress of 


to chemical affinities, and to the phenomena of 


discovery itself, and the larger and more direct ap- | attraction and repulsion, will eran: | in the end 


plication of science to arts and manufactures, have —. in some common oer 0 
placed in our hands instruments altogether new, | And i 

and capable of attaining new classes of results. 
int, the | the higher mathematics of Mosotti, that 


We may cite, as a remarkable case in 


this nature. 

f future inquiry should resolve into a truth 
the theory of A°pinus, extended and vindicated a. 
Vv 108 





thermo-electric pile, which Melloni an 


Forbes | itself is but a residual force—a balance of attractivé 
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power arising out of definite oo me =o ~ 
attraction repulsion among the molecules 
matter and the electric element, severally and 
mutually—then do we at once extend the same 
principle throughout all known space—the highest 
attainment, it may be, and ultimate limit of our 
knowledge of the natural world.* 

The paths through which such high attainments 
may be made are in some _ obvious, in others 
still hidden or obscure. The discoveries we are 
about to describe form undoubtedly one great step 
in advance ; and that they are so regarded by Dr. 
Faraday himself is obvious from his statement of 
the views which conducted him more directly to 

uiry :— 

“T have long held an opinion, almost amounting 
to conviction, in common, | believe, with many 
other lovers of natural knowledge, that the various 
forms under which the forces of matter are made 
manifest have one common origin; or, in other 
words, are so directly related and mutually depend- 
ent, that they are convertible, as it were, into one 
another, and possess equivalents of power in their 
action. In modern times the proofs of their con- 
vertibility have been accumulated to a very con- 
siderable extent, and a commencement made of the 
determination of their equivalent forces. This 
strong ion extended to the powers of light; 
and on a former occasion to many exertions, 
having for their object the discovery of the direct 
relations of light and electricity, and their mutual 
action in bodies subject jointly to their power, but 
the results were negative. ‘These ineffectual exer- 
tions, and many others never published, could not 
remove my strong persuasion, derived from philo- 
sophical considerations ; and therefore | recently | 
resumed the inquiry by — in a most strict 
and searching manner, and have at last succeeded 
in magnetizing and electrifying a ray of light, and 
in illuminating a magnetic line of force.” 

The passage we have quoted forms an introduc- 
tivn to the first of these memoirs, and indicates thus 
far the nature of the discoveries which are its sub- 
ject. The two succeeding papers record another 
class of very important phenomena, depending on 
the same element of power, but so far distinct in 
character that they might have been discovered 
altogether independently of the former. We shall 





take the subjects in the order adopted by our author; | 
seeking in each ease to simplify our statement of | 
them as much as possible, both for brevity’s sake, | 
and, yet more, to render the description intelligible | 
to those of our readers who may not be familiar | 
with the facts and phraseology of this part of 
science. 

The first paper is entitled ‘On the Magnetiza- 
tion of Light, and the Illumination of Magnetic 
Lines of Force.” We think there is room for | 
question as to the fitness of this title ; and, though 
vindicated an able note, it seems doubtful 
whether Dr. Faraday himself is wholly satisfied on 
the subject. We are led to infer from several pas- 


*In reviewing these higher parts and passages of 
modern science, we are half tempted to desire some 
Lucretius, who might in verse, immortal as his, 
matters which engage the imagination not less forcibly 
than ay toes the reason. Those of our readers who are 
happil iliar with this greatest of the Latin poets, 
Wi wy ng lines in which he would have 
invested these ines of polarity, definite proportions, 


and molecular changes, (the primordia rerum ptsye9y 
adiaigeta,) which enter so largely into the science of the 
present day, while curiously ae tg in many 





points to the reveries of ancient 


y 
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sages in the paper, that subsequently to the date of 
the discovery some modification occurred in his 
views as to the precise nature of the actions con- 
cerned ; a point to which we shall again refer when 
speaking of the theory of the phenomenon. We 
will merely say, meanwhile, that we consider the 
question of little moment where the results are so 
oo and important under any mode of designating 
them. 

We must not, however, regard the relation of 
light and magnetism as entirely a new subject, or 
for the first time submitted to experiment. More 
than thirty years ago, Morichini of Rome, and at a 
later time Mrs. Somerville, made observations 
which seemed to indicate an action of the violet 
rays of the spectrum in magnetizing needles ex 
to their influence. The uncertainty or failure of 
these experiments in the hands of others threw 
doubt upon them; but the inquiry was revived in 
another form by Mr. Christie, whose valuable 
observations, recorded in the Philosophical Trans- 
actions for 1826 and 1828, show that the magnetized 
needle, exposed to the sun's rays, has its ares of 
vibration lessened, so as to come to rest sooner 
than it would otherwise do. Another paper, about 
the same time, by Mr. Mark Watt, relates other 
experiments of more ambiguous kind, made with 
what he calls a Solar Compass ; but the inquiry 
languished, and was fruitless of any certain resalis 
until the date of the present discovery. 

The fact discovered, taking the most simple and 
concise expression of it, amounts to this—that a 
ray of polarized light, transmitted through certain 
transparent substances placed in the line of force or 
action connecting the opposite poles of an electric 
magnet, is so affeeted by this power, that it becomes 
visible or invisible, according as the current is flow- 
ing or not at the moment ; this influence being more 
complete as the ray of light is more exactly parallel 
to the line of magnetic force ; ceasing, if perpen- 
dicular to it. The changes thus oredoisd are in- 
stantaneous, certain, and capable of being repeated 
as rapidly as the current can be suspended or 
renewed. We omit for the moment one important 
part of the phenomenon, which will be better under- 
stood when we have made more explicit what has 
been thus briefly stated. 

First, then, with regard to the several elements 
concerned in this action ; viz., the polarized light— 
the magnetic or electro-magnetic foree—and the 
diamagnetic, as the body has been termed, through 
which this force passes in producing its effects. 

To those of our readers who are not familiar 
with the phenomena of polarized light, a short 
explanation may be needful for the understanding 
of the facts before us. A ray of light, under 
ordinary circumstances, when reflected from any 
surface, is capable of being reflected again from 
another surface, or of passing directly through any 
transparent substance. But let this ray of light be 
submitted to a single reflection at one particular 
angle, varying somewhat in different substances— 
or to certain conditions of refraction, nding on 
the nature of the body through which it is trans- 
mitted—and it becomes polarized ; or has undergone 
a change which renders it incapable of being again 
reflected, except at particular angles ; or of being 
transmitted through transparent bodies, except in 
particular positions or directions. This phenome- 
non, now justly accounted one of the most impor- 
tant in optical science, may better be understood in 
the form of experiment than by any description, 
especially when following it through the varicas 
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and beautiful deductions to which the discovery has 
led. It is difficult to characterize by words, or 
even to follow in idea, the change the light has 
unde in this process, though various attempts 
have been made to assist in the conception of it, 
under each hypothesis as to the nature of light, and 
especially in connexion with the theory of undula- 
tion. All we are at present concerned with, how- 
ever, is the simple fact, and its relation to the 
magnetic power. 
ext, then, as to this power, or current, or line 
of force; for the state of our knowledge still 
requires these ambiguous terms with respect to 
the element which is the source of action in these 
henomena. The line in which such action exists 
is that, whether straight or curved, which connects 
the two opposite poles of any magnetic arrange- 
ment—completing that circuit of the magnetic or 
electric power, the interruption or renewal of which, 
with the effects on bodies made to intervene, or 
sae in certain relation of proximity to it, are 
inly the foundation of all the phenomena in this 
branch of science, complex though they be, and 
rendered more so by the imperfect nomenclature 
applied to them. Other definitions might be given, 
even more general and inclusive; but we believe 
this to be well adapted to the understanding of the 
subject, as well as to just views in electrical science 
at large. It must be kept in mind, however, while 
using the terms magnetic and electric indifferently, 
as expressing power derived from a common source, 
that this power varies in effects according to its 
manner of action or distribution; so that while 
under one condition we have the phenomena of 
induction and electrolization arising from electric 
forces, in another we have the same power so act- 
ing as to produce magnetic phenomena, ineluding 
those of which we are now treating—the two 
classes of results being only partially convertible 
into one another. 

The magnetic arrangement employed by Dr. 
Faraday in these experiments was for the most 
part the electro-magnet. This beautiful and pow- 
erful instrument, depending on the principle of 
electrical induction, is formed by coiling copper- 
wire, covered with silk, round a thick cylinder of 
soft iron, and transmitting the voltaic current—that 
is, electricity from a voltaic battery—through the 
series of cuils; thereby instantaneously converting 
the soft iron into a net, the power of which 
bears a certain ratio to the number of coils and the 
intensity of the current. 





A magnet has been thus} 
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tried, so completely or advantageously as a kind of 
heavy glass, made and described by Faraday him- 
self seventeen years age, under the name of the 
silicated borate of - A portion of this glass 
formed the diamagnetic through which the discoy- 
ery of the relation between light and magnetism 
was first made, and the same substance continued to 
furnish the best experimental results during the 
inquiry. 

aving thus noted the three elements concerned, 
we proceed to the action itself, and its manner of 
demonstration, taking Dr. Faraday’s own deserip- 
tion as the best that can be given :-— 

“*A ray of light issuing from an argand lamp 
was polarized in a horizontal plane by reflection 
from glass, and the polarized ray passed through a 
Nichol’s eye-piece, revolving on a horizontal axis, 
80 as to be easily examined by the latter. Between 
the polarizing mirror and the cye-piece two power- 
ful electro-magnetic poles were arranged, separated 
from each other about two inches in the direction 
of the ray, and so placed that if on the same side 
of the polarized ray it might pass near them, or if 
on contrary sides it might go between them—its 
direction being always parallel, or nearly so, to the 
magnetic lines of force ; any transparent substance, 
therefore, placed between the two poles would have, 
passing through it, both the polarized ray and the 
magnetic lines of force at the same time and in the 
same direction. 

**A piece of the heavy glass, about two inches 
square and half an inch thick, having flat and pol- 
ished edges, was placed as a diamagnetic between 
the poles, (not yet magnetized by the electric cur- 
rent,) so that the polarized ray should pass through 
its length. The glass acted as air, water, or any 
indifferent substance would do ; and if the eye-glass 
were previously turned into such a position that the 
polarized ray was extinguished, or rather, the image 
produced by it rendered invisible, then the introduc- 
tion of this glass made no alteration in that respect. 
In this state of cireumstances, the force of the elec- 
tro-magnet was developed, by sending an electric 
current through its coils, and immediately the iinage 
of the light became visible, and continued so as 
leng as the arrangement continued magnetic. On 
stopping the electric current, and so causing the 
magnetic force to cease, the light instantly disap- 
peared ; and these phenomena could be renewed at 
pleasure, at any instant of time, showing a perfect 
dependence of cause and effect.”’ 

o the phenomenon thus described, other impor- 


made capable of sustaining a ton weight; and this| tant conditions, already referred to, were speedily 
enormous power, created in a moment by the com-| added. The progress of experiment showed the 
pletion of the electric circuit through the coils, is| character of the force thus impressed to be that of 


as suddenly annihilated by its interruption—one of 
the most miraculous attainments of science, in its 
dealing with the great physical agents around us. 
The command thus given to the operator of chang- 
ing at any moment the condition of the experiment, 
by suspension or renewal of the acting power, is 
soy J! the highest importance. The electro- 
magnet chiefly used by Dr. Faraday was one of the 
horse-shoe form, as more convenient for the pur- 
poses of experiment. Its power was that of sus- 
taining from 28 lbs. to 56 Ibs. ; any below this not 
affording the same clear or certain results. 

The third agent, if so we may term it, concerned 


in this discovery is the di ic, or substance 
through which the polarized ig ht and magnetic 
force are made to pass, to obtain the effects in ques- 
tion. Many bodies, as we shall hereafter see, are 
capable of rendering these effects; but none, yet 





rotation ; for when the ray of polarized light had 
thus been rendered visible, revolution of the eye- 
piece to a certain point, right or left, caused its 
extinction ; while its yet further motion to one side 
or other reproduced the light, and with comple- 
mentary tints, according as this further motion was 
to the right or left hand. And the law here, as 
determined by Dr. Faraday, is thus explicitly 
stated :— 

‘* Magnetic lines, then, in passing through silica- 
ted borate of lead, (the heavy glass,) a great 
number of other substances, cause these bodies io 
act upon a rized ray of light when the lines are 
parallel to Tay, or in proportion as they are par- 
allel to it ;—if they are perpendicular to the ray, 
they have no action upon it. They give the dia- 
magnetic the power of rotating the ray; and the 
law of this action on light is, that if a magnetic line 
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be going fom a N. pole, or coming from | ies, as a class, seem to resist the assumption of this 
S. pole, a the path of a polarized ray coming | rotating state. ‘Though water possesses the power, 
to the observer, it will rotate that ray to the right | pure ice apparently does not. Quartz, Iceland spar, 
; or, that if such a line of force be coming | and gypsum are without effect on the ray of light 

a N. pole, or going from a S. pole, it will —rock-salt and fluor-spar give slight indications of 
such a ray to the left hand.’’ it. All aqueous solutions possess the property— 

The discovery of these great facts led Dr. Fara-| this uniformity of result making it probable that the 
day to the variations of experiment best calculated water is chiefly concerned in the result. With air 
to define and illustrate them. Certain of these | and other gaseous bodies, though tried in various 
variations regarded the manner of generating and | forms, the experiments always gave negative 
applying the magnetic or electric force. That the results. In examining the many substances which 
diamagnetic glass, placed between the contrary have naturally a rotative force upon light, such for 
poles of two cylinder electro-magnets, should pro- example as oil of turpentine, it was found that the 
duce the same action as when between the poles of superinduced magnetic rotation was according to 


a horse-shoe magnet, might have been presumed ; | 
but not equally so, that it should give the same_ 
results with the ray of polarized light, by the action | 
of a common steel horse-shoe magnet, without any 
electric current being employed. Such, however, 
was the case as to the nature of the effects, though 
they were feebler in degree—thus giving new 
attestation, if any were required, of the identity of | 
the magnetic and electric forces. A further proof | 
of this was furnished by other and very interesting | 
variations of experiment, in which the action of 

electric currents alone was employed, apart from. 
any magnetic arrangement. Helices, or concentric 

spirals of copper-wire, of various length and thick- 

ness, were used in these experiments ; the diamag- 
netic being introduced within the spiral of the helix 
—if a liquid, enclosed in glass tubes. A ray of 
polarized light transmitted through the diamagnetic 
so placed, and made to disappear by turning the | 
cye-glass, was instantly brought into sight again on | 
the eleetrie current being sent through the coils of | 
the helix—disappearing as instantaneously when | 
the current was stopped. ‘These effects were inva- | 
riable, however frequent and rapid the changes 
which produced them. And the progress of the 
experiments elicited this further important fact, that | 
the rotation impressed upon the ray of light was to. 


the general law before stated, irrespectively of the 
natural rotation, except in adding to, or deducting 
from, its amount, as the direction may be. The 
illustration of this point is, perhaps, somewhat less 
lucid than Dr. Faraday’s expositions usually are, 


_ and its understanding requires comparison of differ- 
_ ent clauses in his paper. 


Another class of experiments, briefly recorded, 
embraces various combinations of the polarized ray 
with magnetic and electric forces, under circum- 
stances of position and direction other than those 
which produce the phenomena already described, 
and with various substances, liquid and solid. As 
these experiments yielded only negative results, we 
do not think it needful to particularize them ; though 
we would remark that such results are often as 


| important to a train of research as those of more 


positive kind. Both are the records of natural 
facts, and. mutually illustrative of the subject to 
which they pertain. 

The latter part of this paper contains general 
observations on the phenomena described ; and these 
possess all the interest which belongs to speculation 
on the higher elements of the material world, in 


_ their operation as causes, and in their matual rela- 


tions. The genius of our author is not less remark- 
able here than in the conception and conduct of the 


one side or the other, according as the electric cur- | experiments which form the basis of such specula- 
rent was sent through the helix in one or other) tion; yet we are led to think that he has incurred 
direction of its length. It is not easy to describe | some slight embarrassment from the title of his paper 
the phenomena of rotation without some visible aid ; | before alluded to; and principally as respects the 
but the general law obtained here may be thus proximate cause of the phenomena. The subject 
expressed : ** that when an electric current passes in truth is one where it is difficult to mould Jan- 
round a ray of polarized light in a plane perpendie- | guage to the theory of the abstruse actions con- 
ular to the ray, it causes the ray to revolve on its; cerned; and terms and ideas, almost metaphysica) 
axis, as long as it is under the influence of the cur-| in kind, begin to blend themselves with the more 


rent, in the same direction as that in which the ecur- | 
rent is passing.” 

There is great beauty, as Dr. Faraday justly | 
remarks, in the simplicity of this law ; and it is no | 
less striking from its identity with that given before | 
expressing the action of magnetism on light. Con- 
firmations of this elementary unity of the electric | 


.and magnetic forces thus come in from every side ; | 


tendered more remarkable here by that association 
with the phenomena of light which points at rela- 
tons hitherto unknown, and of the deepest import 
to future science. 

Another series of these experiments regarded the 
relative power of different substances, and as dia- 
magnetics, in producing these effects. First, it 
was found that bodies very remote from each other 
in chemical, physical, and mechanical properties— 
solids and liquids, acids and alkalies, oils, water, 

, ether—possess in one degree or other the 
ower in question, the action being of the same 
ind, viz., a rotative influence over a ray of light. 

and crown glass have the property, but much 





more feebly than the heavy glass. Crystalline bod- 


exact realities of science. 

The important question is obviously that which 
regards the manner of action of the magnetic or 
electric foree upon polarized light—the mode in 
which one becomes the cause of change in the 
other. A ray of lighi is passing under certain con- 
ditions through a piece of glass—an electric current 
is made to flow in parallel lines through the same 
medium—the transmission of the light is instantly 
affected, so that it appears, or disappears, according 
as the electric current is passing or is suspended. 
Is this remarkable change the result of a direct 
action of electricity or magnetic force (we still ase 
the terms synonymously) upon light! or is it due, 
principally or solely, to the intervention of the 
material icles of the body through which this 
force and the ray are simultaneously passing? 
This is probably the most distinct form in which 


question can be propounded, though, as we shall . 


presently see, it has been somewhat modified in 
solution by Dr. Faraday himself. 

The earlier impressions regarding the discovery 
undoubtedly leant to the former opinion, viz., 
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the terms arial and eguatorial—the former indicat- 

ing the direction from pole to pole along the line 
magnetic foree—the latter the direction sc me 

dicular to this, and across the same line. 

terms, which are likely to become permanent, we 

may employ without further explanation, as ex- 

pressing this important distinction. , 

The manner of suspension between the poles 
differed in some degree with the substances to be 
experimented upon ; but was generally effected by 
a fine thread of cocoon silk, with a sort of cradle 
or stirrup at its lower end to support the substance. 
Care is required (using the test of attraction by the 
pole of the magnet) that these supports contain no 
magnetic material, and the same precaution must be 
employed as to the substances experimented upon ; 
otherwise the results are more or less impaired. 

The first substance brought to trial was the bar 
of heavy glass used in the experiments on polarized 
light ; and we may state these results in some de- 
tail as illustrative of the whole class of phenomena. 
The bar of glass being suspended between the 
magnetic poles, the maguetic power was given by 
the influx of the electric current. It instantly be- 

to move, turning round its point of suspension 
into a position across the magnetic line of force, 
and after a few vibrations rested there ; returning 
again to this equatorial position, if displaced by the 
hand. Either end of the bar went indifferently to 
either side of the axial line, the determining cir- 
cumstance being simply its inclination either one 
way or the other at the beginning of the experi- 
ment. Or, if the point of suspension be not equi- 
distant from the od the same equatorial position 
results, with the further effect that the centre of 
gravity of the bar recedes from the pole, and re- 
mains repelled from it as long as the magnetic 
power is passing. There are two positions of 
equilibrium for the bar—one stable, where it is 
originally in the equatorial position, and retained 
there without change by the magnetic foree—the 
other where the-bar is equi-distant from the poles, 
and in the exact axial line, but this position un- 
stable, as the least deviation from it causes an entire 
change into the equatorial line. Placing the point 
of suspension equidistant from the poles, but re- 
moving it a little on one side or other of the axial 
line, then the bar points as before across the mag- 
netic line of force, while at the same time receding 
still further from the axial line, and retaining this 
ition as long as the magnetic force is ing. 
stead of two magnetic poles, a single oils’ of an 
electro-magnet may be used either in vertical or 
horizontal position, and with effects in perfect ac- 
cordance with those already described. Further 
we may add, that the same effects were obtained 
when the bar of glass was immersed in water, 
alcohol, or ether. 

To produce the result of pointing across the mag- 
netic line, it is necessary that the bar of glass be of 
elongated form. Cubes or rounded fragments will 
not point, except if brought into one close line of 
suspension, when the effect takes place. But these 
spherical pieces, or fragments of any form, are re- 
pelled from either pole; or if suspended in the 
equatorial line, on either side of the axis, recede 
from it further on that side ; thus presenting the 
effects of repulsion and recession under the simplest 
and most general aspect, as a key to the other phe- 
nomena. 

It is, indeed, from these latter results that we de- 
rive the most certain proof as to the nature of the 
actions described. The assumption of the equato- 





rial position by the elongated bar is in fact ovly a 
= complicated result of the a and actions of 
icles composing it ; each particle being re- 
pelled from the poles and am axis, and hed 
ing to move outwards, or into the positions of 
weakest magnetic action ; and their conjoint effect 
being that of bringing the mass into the position 
shown by experiment. A right conception of this 
point is essential to all clear understanding of the 
subject. The whole phenomenon, reduced to its 
most simple form, is that of magnetic repulsion ; 
applied to innumerable kinds of matter, and separ- 
ate from — proper polarity, inasmuch as either 
magnetic pole will repel, and both repel at once. 
This, then, may be termed a magnetic property, 
new to our knowledge; and distinguishing the 
great mass of terrestrial substances, by a positive 
instead of merely a negative character, from those 
particular bodies hitherto called magnetic. 

The foregoing details, if we have succeeded in 
rendering them clear, will enable our readers to fol- 
low the shorter summary, into which wé must now 
contract the numerous experiments and results re- 
corded in this paper. From his observations with 
the heavy glass, Dr. Faraday proceeded to other 
kinds of glass, to phosphorus, sulphur, quartz, cal- 
careous spar, and other crystals. Finding them all 
obedient to the same law, he went on to take bodies 
indifferently from every class, and of every kind— 
solid and fluid, crystalline and hous—in mass, 
or reduced to the finest powder. With the sole, 
but important, exceptions of the magnetic metals, 
and air and other us bodies—the former hav- 
ing an opposite function, the latter indifferent to 
both—he found the influence and the general law to be 
the same for all. A catalogue is annexed of nearly 
sixty substances, taken from the much greater num- 
ber experimented upon; among which we find 
water, alcohol, sugar, caoutchouc, wood, ivory, 
mutton, beef, blood, apple, bread, &c. We our- 
selves have often seen (and the sight is a strange 
one, even when expected) a slice of meat or apple, 
placed between the magnetic poles, begin to move 
the instant the magnetic force was made to circu- 
late, and end by fixing itself in the equatorial] posi- 
tion before described. Could we in similar manner 
Yt a man in the magnetic field, he too would 
doubtless point equatorially, as all the substances 
—— his body possess this property. 

e distinction of the metals, as belonging re- 
spectively to the two classes of magnetics and dia- 
magnetics, (for the term non-magnetic is now less 
i for use,) is a very interesting one; and Dr. 

araday has largely illustrated it by experiment. 
It is the distinction between a specific attraction, 
under conditions of polar duality, and a simple re- 
pulsive influence by the same agency. ‘The mag- 
netic metals have been named as ten in number, 
iron being much the most remarkable amongst 
them. Sixteen other metals, carefully examined, 
were found to be diamagnetic, or governed by the 
new magnetic power. Bismuth and antimony 
manifest this property in high degree, and espe- 
cially the former ; a small bar of which, two inches 
long, was used in various experiments, and from its 
great sensibility afforded many remarkable and 
some rather complicated results. These, however, 
were all reduced under the general law, and a 
so in their termination a series of experiments wi 
copper bars, which presented in the outset some 
singular anomalies of motion, requiring much skill 
= prior knowledge for their solution. ‘These 
phenomena are due to the high electro-conducting 
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power of ’ itting the formation of cur- 
rents in it y in uctive forces; and their perfect 
accordance with the earlier discoveries of Faraday 
and other eminent philosophers on this subject, is 
a striking attestation of the unity and integrity of 
modern science. 

To ensure exactness of results in experimenting 
on the metals, it was necessary to be assured that 
they contained no alloy of iron or other magnetic 
metal; or that if these were present, due allow- 
ance should be made for such admixture—and the 
same with respect to other substances operated up- 
on. Blood and the muscular fibre, for example, 
though subject to the new law, would probably be 
more energetically so but for the iron they contain 
in composition, which must in a certain degree 
modify the action. The properties of magnetic 
and diamagnetic bodies being in fact opposed as to 
their dynamic effects, it was to be inferred that a 
due mixture of matters of each class would afford 
a substance either neutral or in some intermediate 
condition ; and this inference was strikingly verified 
by experiment. The protosulphate of iron being 
magnetic, and water diamagnetic, a solution of the 
iron in the water gave either a neutral state, or an 
inclination to axial or equatorial action, according 
as the solution was made stronger or weaker in the 
proportion of iron. With the exception of sub- 
stances obtained by such admixture, no single solid 
or fluid body has yet been found that 1s perfectly 
neutral as to the two conditions of magnetic influ- 
ence. 

In connexion with this subject Dr. Faraday gives 
a list of magnetics and diamagnetics, so arranged 





that iron and bismuth, the most powerful of each 
class, stand respectively at the two ends of the| 


series ; the intermediate substances graduating on | 
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—the solid mass of the earth, the water of oceans 
and seas, and the atmosphere enveloping the whole 
—each is differently characterized in its magnetic 
states and relations; while electricity, under its 
particular form and function of magnetic power, 
pervades, as we have reason to believe, all three 
parts, whatever may be its extension and influence 
in space, or on worlds beyond. Relations such as 
we describe cannot be accidental, vague, or inoper- 
ative ; and in the progress of recent research we 
have a justifiable assurance that they will be fol- 
lowed into still higher and more important results. 

These more general views press us forward to 
the latter part of the remarkable papers of which 
we have sought to give an analysis to our readers. 
Dr. Faraday well recognizing, as we have seen, 
the greatness of the subject, closes them by a few 
pages of general applications, which we strongly 
advise every one to peruse who feels interest in 
these topics of inquiry. Such applications are 
necessarily in part speculative ; but it is speculation 
sanctioned by a foundation on strict experiment, and 
which we might happily vindicate by the expression 
of Huyghens, “there are some studies so noble 
and sublime, that it is a glory to arrive even at 
probability in them.’’ 

In one instance only do we find our author pass- 
ing somewhat beyond what we think to be the jus- 
tifiable limits of physical inquiry. This is, when 
referring toa prior speculation, published two years 
ago, on the nature of matter as known to us by 
certain powers only, without including of necessity 
anything beyond these—a view having kindred 
with that of Boscovich, and which he considers to 
be strengthened by the phenomena now described. 
We confess that we feel some reluctance in mixing 
this inference with others derived from these re- 


each side into air and vacuum, which are neutral as| searches. All great advances in physical knowl- 


to both properties. Such series can at present be | 
only approximate, but it serves to indicate points 
of relation, either by resemblance or contrast, for 
future inquiry. 

The fact that atmospheric air and all aeriform 
bodies possess this neutral state, forms a very inter- 
esting part of these discoveries ; and we transcribe 
a passage from Dr. Faraday for the purpose of in- 
dicating the results more in detail, and of showing 
the importance he attaches to this observation :— 

“ That oxygen or nitrogen gas should stand in a 
position intermediate between the magnetic and dia- 
magnetic classes—that it should occupy the place 
which no solid or liquid element can take—that it 
should show no change in its relations by rarefac- 
tion to any possible degree, or even when the space 
It occupies passes into a vacuum—that it should be 
the same magnetically with any other gas or vapor 
—that it should not take its place at one end, but 
in the very middle of the great series of bodies— 
and that all gases or vapors should be alike, from 
the rarest state of hydrogen to the densest state of 
carbonic acid, sulphurous acid, or ether vapor—are 
points so striking as to persuade one at once that 
air must have a great and perhaps active part to play 
in the physical and terrestrial arrangement of mag- 
netic forces.”’ 

The most. cursory view of the phenomena, so 
en and strikingly related, will show that Dr. 
Faraday does not overrate their importance as 
physical facts, and the remark at the close of the 
passage will suggest more especially the great gen- 
eral conclusions to which these researches may 

fter conduct. Of the three elements or parts 
associated together in the globe on which we dwell 





edge have been made by ascending from particulars 
to generals, and Dr. Faraday’s own discoveries are 
among the happiest illustrations of this principle. 
They are based on strict inquiry ; and if chance 
ever intervenes to disclose new facts, it is in the 
way denoted by D’Alembert: “‘ Ces hasards ne 
sont que pour ceux qui jouent bien.”” We view 
with a sort of jealous apprehension every approach 
to the converse method, the abandonment to which 
frustrated all that the genius of ancient Greece 
might have done for the progress of natural science. 
No man has better title than Dr. Faraday to push 
speculation beyond the frontier of experiment ; but 
we prefer that he should continue, what he has 
hitherto been, an eminent example to others of 
genius submitting itself to the strictest laws of phi- 
losophical inquiry. 

A few only of the general deductions at the close 
of these papers we have space to notice, and this 
we may ose do in the words of the author, with 
some slight abridgments :— 

** The amount of the new power in diamagnetic 
substances seems to be very small, when estimated 
by its dynamic effect ; but the motion it can gener- 
ate is perhaps not the most striking measure of its 
force ; and it is probable, when its nature is more 
intimately known to us, other effects produced, and 
other indications and measures of its power, will 
come to our knowledge, and perhaps even new 
classes of phenomena will serve to indicate its oper- 
ation. It cannot for a moment be supposed that, 
being given to natural bodies, it is either superfluous, 
or insufficient, or unnecessary. It doubtless has its 
appointed office, and that, one which relates to the 
whole mass of the globe ; and it is probably because 
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of this relation, that its amount is necessarily so 
small in the portions of matter which we handle 
and subject to experiment. And small as it is, 
how vastly greater is this force, even in dynamic 
results, than the mighty power of gravitation, 
which binds the whole universe together, when 
manifested by masses of matter of equal magni- 
e ! 

‘* Wher we consider the magnetic condition of 
the Earth as a whole, without reference to its pos- 
sible relation to the Sun, and reflect upon the enor- 
mous amount of diamagnetic matter which forms its 
crust ; and when we remember that magnetic curves 
of a certain amount of force, and universal in their 

resence, are passing through these matters and 

eeping them constantly in that state of tension, 
and therefore of action, we cannot doubt but that 
some great purpose of utility to the system, and us 
its inhabitants, is thereby fulfilled, 

“If Saturn were a magnet, as the Earth is, and 
his ring py ge of diamagnetic substances, the 
tendency of the magnetic forces would be to place 
it where it actually is. 

‘Tt is a curious sight to see a piece of wood, or 
leaf, or an apple, or a bottle of water, repelled by 
a magnet, or the leaf of a tree taking an equatorial 
position. Whether any similar effects occur among 
the myriads of forms which in all parts of the Earth’s 
surface are surrounded by air, and subject to the 
action of lines of magnetic force, is a question which 
can only be answered by future observation. 

“If the Sun have anything to do with the mag- 
netism of the globe, then it is probable that part of 
this effect is due to the action of the light that comes 
to us from it; and in that view the air seems most 
strikingly placed round our sphere, investing it 
with a transparent diamagnetic, which therefore is 

rmeable to his rays, and at the same time mov- 
ing with great velocity across them. Such condi- 
tions seem to suggest the possibility of magnetism 
being thence generated ; but I shall do better to 
refrain from giving expression to these vague 
thoughts, (though they will press in upon the 
mind,) and first submitting them to rigid investiga- 
tion by experiment, if they prove worthy, then pre- 
sent them hereafter to the Royal Society.” 

The foregoing passages, taken from among others 
of similar kind, will show the nature and extent of 
the deductions to which these discoveries lead. 
We might subjoin a few such which occur to our- 
selves, while pondering on the several parts and 
bearings of these phenomena, were it not that we 
feel a sort of moral scruple in mixing casual sug- 
gestions, and the conjectures of the closet, with a 
great scheme of experimental inquiry, deliberately 
and laboriously pursued. It is throwing dice for 
discovery, where the prize is due only to zealous 
and persevering research. We are the rather dis- 
posed to this remark from thinking that we perceive 
at the present time amore than usual tendency, 
among those who wander round the borders of phi- 
losophy, to intrude their hasty speculations and 

uesses at the future, on the r truths and real- 
ities of inductive science. It might be thought, on 
first view, that the magnitude and abstruse nature 
of the elements brought into modern inquiry would 
have obviated this consequence. But the fact is 
otherwise. In physics, as in morals, it is far easier 
and more seducing to deal with principles and gen- 
eralities than to reduce them to practice and experi- 
ment; and the many ignorant rush boldly and 
heedlessly upon the ground where wise men to 


discovers a truth who 
course throughout has 





It has been well and justly said that ‘‘ he alone 
ves it.”’ Dr. Faraday’s 
n that of discovery upon 
proof. We feel entire confidence that his future 
researches will disclose results, going even beyond 
the vague speculations of which we have just 
; and we trust that we shall have the satis- 
faction hereafter of recording these researches, and 
the discoveries which form their best reward. 
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A paventer watched at midnight 
Her dying mother’s bed ; 

For five long nights she had not slept, 

nd many tears were shed : 

A vision like an angel came, 
Which none but her might see ; 

** Sleep, duteous child,’’ the angel said, 
* And I will watch for thee !”’ 


Sweet slumber like a blessing fell 
Upon the daughter’s face ; 

The angel smiled, and touched her not, 
But geatly took her place ; 

And oh, so full of human love 
Those pitying eyes did shine, 

half mortal seemed— 


Like rays of light the sleeper’s locks 
In warm loose curls were thrown ; 

Like rays of light the angel’s hair 
Seemed like the sleeper’s own, 

A vada shadow 0 cheek, 
Dissolving into pearl ; 

A cana in that angel's face 
Seemed sister to the girl! 


The mortal and immortal each 
Reflecting each were seen ; 
The earthly and the spiritual, 
With death’s pale face between. 
O human love, what strength like thine? 
From thee those prayers arise 
Which, entering into Paradice, 
Draw angels from the skies. 


The dawn looked through the casement ec ld— 


A wintry dawn of gloom, 

And sadder showed the curtained bed,— 
The still and sickly room : 

“* My daughter !—art thou there, my child? 
Oh, haste thee, love, come nigh, 

That I may see once more thy face, 
And bless thee, ere I die! 


‘< If ever I were harsh to thee, 
Forgive me now,”’ she cried ; 

** God knows my heart, I loved thee most 
When must I seemed to chide ; 

Now bend and kiss thy mother’s lips, 
And for her spirit pray !’’ 

The angel kissed her ; and her soul 
Passed blissfully away ! 


A sudden start !—what dream, what sound, 


The slumbering girl alarms? 

She wakes—she sees her mother dead 
Within the angel's arms! 

She w 
But nothing there appears 

Except her mother’s sweet dead face— 
Her own convulsive tears. 


e springs with wild embrace— 
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From the Boston Daily Advertiser. 
REV. DR. SCORESBY. 


Mr. Hate:—The Rev. Dr. Scoresby, of Brad- 
ford, in Yorkshire, England, is personally known 
to many of your readers. No traveller from his 
country has left behind him, in this, remembrances 
of more cordial esteem. With intelligence and 
acquirements, such as do honor to the Established 
Church of which he is a minister, what endeared 
him still more to those who had the happiness of 
his acquaintance was his genial and comprehensive 
philanthropy. We have national faults and foibles 
enough, Heaven knows ; and a mind like his could 
not be insensible to them. But he was not one of 
those who “journey from Dan to Beersheba, to 
report that all is barren.’’ He seemed to come with 
the generous and Christian purpose to see and 

all that was good, and to carry it away for 
iffusion and increase. 

Since his departure, he has become much more 
widely known among us by the publication of his 
little book, entitled ‘‘ American Factories and their 
Female Operatives,’’ containing a full account of 
the arrangements existing at Lowell for the com- 
fort, respectability, and improvement of the work- 
women, with a view to introduce a similar system 
in his own country, and particularly in the large 
manufacturing town of which he is Vicar, and to 
check the various evil tendencies which in England 
have been found to beset the manufacturing popu- 
lation. I have wept in my time over many a work 
of fiction, but never have I been moved to deeper 
feelings than by perusing that little treatise, and 
reflecting on the enterprise which it set on foot. 
And sever did I see more reason to bless God for 
casting my lot among the men whose wisdom and 
benevolence originated the plans which it describes. 
I have lived more than half a century among those 
men. Many a day have I fished in the Concord 
river at its confluence with the Merrimac, before 
they had ever made a water-whee! stir its surface. 
I know all about thet intelligence and enterprise 
which have won for them such a golden harvest, 
and that munificent public spirit with which they 
have dispensed it. But more—ten times more—than 
all their wealth, do I envy them the consciousness 
that they have pursued their ends in no merely 
selfish spirit—that while looking after their interests 
they have cared not less for the obligations which 
attended their great power—that they have owned 
the brotherhood of humanity in those who did their 
work, and cared for their happiness and their souls. 
They have explored the way to that blessing of 
Ged, which maketh rich, and addeth no sorrow 
therewith. 

No one who sets himself about doing good, can 
guess how far the good is going to extend. When 
the factory system was introduced in this neighbor- 
hood, the union of faetory labor with respectability 
and innocence of life was an unsolved problem. 
The experience of England was against us, and the 
best men were uneasy about the effect of such a 
dangerous form of industry upon the decent habits 
of our New England life. The merchant builders 
of Lowell took the matter in hand, and executed it 
with the same sagacity and success that have at- 
tended their other undertakings. They demon- 
strated that manufacturing labor on a great scale, 
im a crowded city, can coéxist with as high a con- 
dition of physical, mental and moral well being as 
any other form of industry. So far, so goed, and 
very good it was. But thatis not the end. By 





and by, from the centre of manufacturing wealth 
and its attendant woes, comes a philanthropist 
with a mind to estimate their work, and a heart to 
feel its excellence and long for its extension. And 
he goes away to exert himself with the authority 
of high station, the force of great talent, and the 
advantages of local knowledge and influence, to 
transplant the benefit to a foreign land. 

I have been led to these remarks by reading a 
sermon ‘‘on the Condition and Prospects of the 
Female Operatives,’ preached by Dr. Scoresby at 
his parish church in Seucegaher last. It was lis- 
tened to by an audience of two thousand of the 
factory women, of whom there are twelve thousand 
in Bradford, and was then published to meet the 
wish of ** many of that class who were not able to 
gain admission into the church.’”? The object was 
to explain and recommend to them the plans pro- 
posed by Dr. Scoresby and his friends for their 
benefit, and secure their own cooperation. Taki 
for his text the words of Moses to Hobab, ‘* Come 
thou with us, and we will do thee good,” and 
commencing with an introduction in a candid and 
friendly tone well suited to inspire the confidence 
which was the first thing to be secured, Dr. 
Scoresby next proposed to speak of three partieu- 
lars; “1. As to whom the invitation to do you 
good comes from; 2. “* As to the plan proposed 
for your good; and 3, As to your part in the plan 
in order that we may be able to do you good.” 

The invitation, he says, comes not only from 
himself, but from all the clergy and dissenting min- 
isters of the place, fromm many of the master manu- 
facturers, and from ‘* the leading classes of society 
generally of both sexes,’’ who had been brought to 
take an interest in the object. ‘* The leading 
principle in the plan,” he represents to be, “ to 
help you to help yourselves ;’’ and the ha 
measures comprehended in it are the following, 
viz. : the establishment and registration of ** com- 
fortable lodging-houses or boarding-houses ;” the 
establishment of a general sick club, of evenin 
schools, and of savings banks; and the * carefu 
superintendence of the scheme by a Board of Man- 
agement,”’ aided by a committee of ladies. Pass- 
ing to the part to be done by the operatives, the 
preacher enforces the usefulness and importance to 
themselves, both for life and for eternity, of the 
codperation desired ; and having with equal plain- 
ness and delicacy made an appeal to their con- 
sciences and self-respect, he urges on them succes- 
sively ** a careful regard to a high tone of chaste 
and moral principle ;” “‘a careful regerd to good 
character in associates ;”’ a careful selection of 
‘* places of abode,’’ and of ‘* places to work,”’ with 
a view to their moral influences; ‘‘ care to dis- 
countenance and avoid the society of those of their 
own class, who yield themselves to the paths of 
profligacy,’’ and, finally, securing, as far as possi- 
ble, the facilities offered for instruction in the vari- 
ous evening and Sunday schools.” A few words 
of kind but cautious commiseration and encourage- 
ment to those who have already fallen into error, 
close this excellent discourse,—a model in its kind 
for plainness, foree, a pastoral gentleness, author- 
ity, and faithfulness. 

This is a great enterprise. Its prospects of suc- 
cess are gratifying. Dr. S. says in his preface, 
** From what has already been shown of the feclings 
of the factory girls of Bradford, we may consider, 
I do believe, the doubts of success as answered.” 
If successful in this place, the experiment will be 
repeated, and will succeed elsewhere. The man 
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who shall reform the factory life of England, and 
supplant shiftlessness, filth, unchastity, ignorance, 
disease and wretchedness among those hundreds of 
thousands of people, by order, cleanliness, purity, 
health, self-respect, and domestic comfort, will 
have an enviable place in the re: of a grateful 
country, and the reverence of all Christian a 





WOMAN’S COURAGE. 


Tue annals of 1780 record a remarkable case 
where a long course of robbery was brought to light, 
and a frightful murder prevented in the very act, by 
a woman's courage. ja Danford, the chief 
criminal in the transaction, himself detailed with 
minute accuracy his course from the first act of dis- 
honesty to the ferocious outrage which cost him his 
life. ‘The skill and tact requisite for carrying out 
his first plans hardly pre us for the more ruff- 
ianly atrocity which concludes his career. 

At that period, money was chiefly sent by parcel, 
and an ingenious plan occurred to him by which he 
could, with little risk, put himself in ion of 
any parcel which struck him as likely to be of par- 
ticular value, while it yet lay in the carrier’s office 
previous to delivery. ‘‘ The method (says his 
confession) which | chiefly put in practice, was 
forging the post-marks of the different towns, 
which I put on a piece of paper, made up as a 
letter, and then went to the inns where the coaches 
came, and heard the parcels called over ; then went 
to a public-house near, and wrote the direction of 
the letter the same as was on the parcel I had fixed 
on. The book-keeper seeing the direction the 
same, and the post-mark on it, they usually gave 
me what I[ asked for, on paying their demand.” 

The addresses on the parcels would give him 
some idea of their value, and of six of these thefts 
that he records, five contained considerable sums of 
money. Among his first experiments, was one on 
Messrs. Smith, Wright, and Grey, bankers, by 
which he got a parcel with 500/. enclosed. Hay- 
ing gone on a considerable time with impunity, and 
become an adept at forging, he now practised upon 
the same house in another way, by forging an 
accepted bill, which he lodged in the bank till it 
became due. This pretended bill he directed to an 
empty house in Water-lane, Blackfriars, and some 
days before it was due, he hired this house, and 
with an imprudent show of haste and anxiety, re- 
quested for the key, under pretence of getting it 
aired before he entered upon it. The owner of the 
house being made acquainted with the haste of his 
new tenant, and not much liking his ap ’ 
now went to one Mrs. Bouchier, the landlady of a 
pana opposite, of whose good sense he had 

reason to form a high opinion, and requested 


her to keep watch upon the man’s proceedings, 
which she promised to do. 

For some time, nothing remarkable happened, but 
on the day on which the bill became due, Messrs. 
Smith, Wright, and Grey despatched one of their 


clerks, William Waits, a quaker, to pay the money 
to the person indicated in the bill. It is not quite 
certain whether Danford meditated violence before- 
hand ; it may be that the man’s subdued and defence- 
less appearance suggested the attack at the moment ; 
but the presence of an accomplice, prepared for any 
atrocity, leads rather to the supposition that the 
crime was premeditated ; and that taking for granted 
that a clerk calling to discount a bill might have 
other errands of the same kind before him, and, 
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therefore, much money on his person, they had 
planned, in cold blood, to rob and murder him. 
Mrs. Bouchier, who, after the instructions she 
had received, was on the watch, observed on that 
day two men enter the house, and open the parlor 
window. Some time after, a third person, a quaker, 
came up, knocked at the door, was admitted, and 
the door closed and fastened behind him. Some. 
thing in the circumstances and the appearance of 
the first men excited her suspicion, and she kept 
her eye and her attention fixed upon the house. 
Presently she thought she heard a strange noise 
proceed from it, not loud, but which she could not 
account for. She crossed over the street, and |is- 
tening attentively, soon heard the word ‘ murder” 
nae Ber ype in a hoarse, faint voice, succeeded by a 
ind of groaning, which very much alarmed her: 
and looking through the key-hole of the house door, 
she saw two men dragging the unfortunate quaker 
down the cellar stairs. On this, she screamed out 
to the passers-by, that they were murdering a man 
within the house, and while she knocked violently 
at the door, called upon the people in the street to 
break it open ; but with that apathy which is some- 
times met with in such a crisis, no one would stir, 
or regard her exclamations. Enraged at their stu- 
pidity, she broke open the parlor window herself, 
and as she was forcing her way through, one of the 
villains who had been interrupted and alarmed by 
the knocking, opened the door, and was running 
off at full speed. At the sight of him, however, 
the lookers-on roused themselves, set up a cry of 
stop thief, and presently made him their prisoner. 
The other ruffian Mrs. Bouchier herself seized by 
the throat, and dragged him across the street to her 
own house. It appeared that the villains had first 
robbed the poor man of his pocket-book, and then, 
to stop his cries, had nearly throttled him, while 
they were hurrying him down the back-cellar stairs, 
there to complete their crime by his murder. A 
design which would certainly been carried out, but 
for this woman's fortitude and presence of mind, 
thus providentially interfering for his protection. 
When the two prisoners were brought before the 
lord mayor for examination, William Waits, as a 
quaker, refused to give evidence upon oath of the 
assault that had been made upon him. Arguments 
were used in vain, and it was much feared that the 
villains would escape for want of sufficient evidence 
against them. In the end, however, Mrs. Bouchier’s 
testimony, and that of her assistants, was deemed 
conclusive. The prisoners were condemned and 
executed, with several others, at ‘Tyburn, having 
previously made great professions of penitence and 
contrition.—Sharpe’s Magazine. 





From the People’s Journal. 


ADVENTURE OF THREE MIDSHIPMEN IN MEX- 
Ico. 


EXTRACT FROM A PRIVATE LOG-BOOK. 


Tue little patch of burning hot sand and desola- 
tion, called the Island of Sacrificios, shal] not cause 
me to delay my story ; although I would fain stop to 
say a few words of the squalid garrison at the dilap- 
idated fort, and of its Commandante, who sat all 
day in his shirt, smoking, and wearing no other 
clothes, except a cloak of precisely the same length. 
However, I will on, and even forego the 
description of some of the horrors of yellow fever 
—of certain ruins sup to have been ancient 
temples—and of the wreck of human skeletons and 
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other bones which strewed this miserable sea-shore. 
I am speaking of the period when the old Spaniards 
still held the castle of San Juan Ulloa, just before 
their final expulsion. 

A very absurd misunderstanding, which might 
have cost a life or two, concluded this my first visit 
to Sacrificios. As it may serve for an illustration 
of the fanaticism, ignorance, and absence of all 
accurate war arrangements among the Mexicans at 
this time, (to say nothing of the foolish conduct of 
three English midshipmen,) I may as well relate it. 

From the vacant saloon of the unbreeched com- 
mandant we strolled away over the little sandy des- 


only one of the gods of Ancient Mexico, whom w@ 
had found among the ruins!’’ However ill-judged 
and unbecoming such a reply may have been, it 
certainly was a compliment, rather than otherwise, 
to most of the hideous gods in question. But 
whether it was the purity of his aboriginal Indian 
blood, my bad Mexican patois, some strange mis- 
conception of personal insult, or an unmixed furor 
of fanatical rage, I know not; but, uttering the 
word ‘* Dios!’ as if in horror, he in an instant dis- 
charged his piece in the air as a signal. We were 
quite unarmed, not having even the little ornamen- 
tal midshipman’s dirk with us; so away we bolted 





olation, and, soon finding the heat quite unbearable, 
went down to the sea and bathed. Binding silk 
handkerchiefs over our heads, to protect them from 


the scorching - of the sun, we remained swim- | 
an 


ming about, sometimes sitting close in shore 
with only our heads out of water, during an hour 
and a half,or more. As we had discovered a small 
spot of shadow under a sand bank where we could 
dress at leisure, the next thing we did was to 
extend ourselves upon the sand, with the usual 
tropical indolence, and take a nap. We slept so 
much longer than we had intended, that when we 
awoke the sun was down. We walked along the 
beach towards the point where we expected to find 
our boat, which had been ordered to return for us, 
and on the way we picked up the skeleton of a 
horse’s head, the bones being entire, teeth and all, 
and blanched as white as chalk, Mr. A— (a 
middy, of sixteen) persisted in carrying it with 
him, saying he should take it to the doctor on 
board, as a specimen of the unnatural productions 
of the island. 

We had not gone far before we were hailed by a 
sentry on one of the outposts. No doubt we pre- 
sented an odd and suspicious appearance enough to 
the eye of this unusually vigilant Mexican. Even 
if he had seen us arrive and pay a visit to the fort 
three or four hours ago, he could never have su 
posed it was the same party ; because nobody ‘in 
their senses’? ever remained five minutes longer 
upon this sandy hot-bed of pestilence than he could 

ssibly help. What must he have thought? We 
had each of us got a blue jacket over our heads, 
with the arms dangling down, as languidly as the 
sensation which had induced us so to place them, the 
compression round the arm having been unbearable ; 
and on the top of this one of the party was carrying 
the skeleton of a horse’s head as though it had been 
his own, his face being hidden by the hanging 
jacket! The shades of evening were around us. 

o wonder, therefore, that the poor sentry (a pure 
Indian, not a half caste) was astounded at the sud- 
den appearance of such a figure marching along the 
margin of the sea, with two attendants! To the 
call of the sentry we made some idle reply or other ; 
in fact, we did not know the pass-word, and had 
never once thought of asking for it. He chal- 
lenged us a second time. We answered, more 
foolishly, if possible, than at first, and with ill-sup- 

merriment; so down he came runnin 
with his musket and fixed bayonet, and demand 
who we were—how we came—what we came for 
—where we were going—and what was that? 
The figure at which he pointed stood quite still ; 


and I am by no means sure that the young gentle- }, 


man underneath the skeleton skull did not feel him- 
self in a most uncomfortable predicament. Think- 
es se pass it off as a jest, and at once relieve the 
soldier's mind from all further responsibility, I 
answered pleasantly, as I thought, that “it was 


along the sands, to make for the boat, the discom- 
fited Mexican god now carrying his huge head in 
, his arms, and the sentry pursuing us with his bay- 
onet charged, and crying out in a shrill voice, 
| ‘*Hoo-dee-os Cas-tee-yaa-nos! Hvo-dee-os Cas-tee- 
yaa-nos!’’ (Jewsof Castile! Jews of Castile!) 
A signal musket answered from the fort, and just 
as we came in sight of our boat, the commandante, 
still in his short cloak-shirt, with his drawn sword 
in his hand, and followed by the whole of his squalid 
ison, appeared upon the top of the nearest sand 
ay Our sailors, ae that there was something 
‘amiss,’ instantly pulled away to meet us—ran 
the boat ashore—and before ithe commandante and 
his ragamuffin guard could make their way down to 
the water’s edge, we had scrambled in, and pushed 
off into deep water. Hoo-dee-os Cas-tee-yaa-nos !”’ 
screamed the sentry as he joined the guard. 
** Fuego!’’ cried the commandante; and ‘ pop! 
pop! puff!’’ went four or five of the rusty muskets, 
the rest only flashing in the pan, if they did that. 
One bullet struck the boat’s stern, and a bit of burn- 
ing wadding flew into the neck of the bow oar. 
e answered this ridiculous attempt at a volley by 
a loud shout of derision, which was prolonged into 
a screaming crow by the Mexican god, who lifted 
up his white head in the air; but perceiving that 
the soldiers were all busy reloading, he sudden] 
put down his head, and called to our men, ‘* Pull 
for your lives!’’ At this sudden change of tone, 
the old coxswain, who always went with ‘ the 
young gentlemen's boat,’’ laughed so excessively 
that he almost rolled over the boat’s side. They 
fired again, but—nobody was hurt. 
Ex-Mexicano. 
Vitax Sratistics.—The importance of temperance 
—not merely in its ordinary acceptation, but as im- 
lying entire abstinence from intoxicating drinks— 
ta been strikingly exemplified by the experience of 
the Temperance Provident Institution, whose mem- 
bers are required, by the conditions of assurance, to 
be total abstainers. On comparing the number of 
deaths that occurred in several of the most success- 
ful Life Offices,;during the first five with the number 
that occurred during the same period years of their 
existence, among the members of the Temperance 
Institution, we find the difference to be greatly in 
favor of the latter; as will be seen by the following 
statement :— 


LIFE POLICIES. DEATHS. 
A issued 944 and had 14, being 15 per 1000. 
m2 1901“ oie | “ 
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That this result is not to be attributed to favorable 
accident, or aught else than the operation of a sala- 
tary and life-preserving practice, becomes the more 
apparent when it is considered that every passing 
year more fully confirms the illustration already given 




















—and the broader the basis of the experiment, the 
more conclusively the great fact becomes established. 
Through a period of thirteen months, from the Sth 
of July, 1845, only tro deaths occurred among the 
whole number of the assured; which reduces the 
deaths, up to August 6, 1846, to an average of only 
34 per = Somer, in each year! During the past 
twelve months only four deaths have occurred, though 
between 400 and 5U0 new members have been ad- 
mitted ; and the claims are lighter in number and 
amount than for the preceding year. These facts, 
as bearing upon the beneficial effects of abstinence 
from alcohol, are overwhelming. And they cannot 
be too highly or too promptly regarded by those who 
seek for themselves and their dependents some we 
vision to mitigate the calamities which flesh is hei 
to.— People’s Journal. 





Emerson’s Porms.—The poems of Ralph Waldo 
Emerson have been published by James Munroe & 
Co., of Boston. Mr. Emerson is a brilliant writer, 
both in prose and verse, though perhaps, as a poet, too 
reflective, too subjective, the modern metaphysicians 
would call it, to suit the popular taste. His little 


address, in verse, to the humble-bee, is, however, one 
of the finest things of the sort—a better poem, in our 
py than Anacreon’s famous ode to the cicada. 

c copy one of the more generally pleasing of these 
poems : 


GOOD-BYE. 
Good-bye, proud world! I’m going home : 





Thou art not my friend, and I’m not thine. 
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Long through thy weary crowds I roam ; 

A river-ark on the ocean brine, 

Long | ’ve been tossed like the driven foam ; 
But now, proud world! I’m going home. 


Good-bye to Flattery’s fawning face ; 

To Grandeur with his wise grimace ; 

To upstart Wealth’s averted eye ; 

To su Office, low and high ; 

To crowded halls, to court and street ; 

To frozen hearts and basting feet ; 

To those who go, and those who come ; 
Good-bye, proud world! I’m going home. 


I am going to my own hearth-stone, 
Bosomed in yon green hills alone— 


A secret ina ao land, 

Whose groves the frolic fairies planned ; 
Where arches green, the livelong day, 
Echo the blackbird’s roundelay, 

And vulgar feet have never trod— 

A spot that is sacred to thought and God. 


O, when I am safe in my sylvan home, 

I tread on the pride of Greece and Rome ; 

And when I[ am stretched beneath the pines, 

Where the evening star so holy shines, 

I laugh at the lore and the pride of man, 

At the sophist schools, and the learned clan ; 

For what are they all, in their high conceit, 

When man in the bush with God may meet? 
N. Y. Ev. Post. 





CORRESPONDENCE. 


Some of the papers on slavery, with which this 
number begins, are well deserving of the attention 
of our Southern readers. Arguments which con- 
vince them, are more likely to be effective than re- 
proaches which irritate them and prevent their 
appreciating the good arguments by which those 
we reproaches are sometimes accompanied. _ 

he article on the Present State of Physical 
Science will unfold, dimly perhaps, to the minds 
of our younger readers, some of the wonderful 
things to which the human intellect is capable of 
reaching. Let not those who do not understand 
all of it, be induced thereby to lay itaside. Enough 
may remain impressed upon the imagination at 
least, to be of help to their intellectual growth. 

The little poem, The Angel Watch, reminds us 
of a story we heard from the late Mrs. Logan, of 
Stenton, of another friend of ours, whose name we 
will mention, as he is too far off to resent it. The 
elder Doctor Betton, whose attention to the poor in 
his neighborhood was greater than that which he 
paid to the wealthy, (for to the latter he did not 
convey nourishing food and wine,) had long watched 
the declining health of a poor widow, who lived 
almost alone ; her only companion and nurse being 





a daughter of about sixteen years of age. Coming 





to the house as his last place of call one night, the 
good physician found the daughter worn out with 
anxiety and much watching, and knowing that the 
mother would not live through the night, and de- 
sirous of restoring the overwrought heart and brain 
of the child, he insisted that she should go to rest, 
promising her that he himself would watch by her 
mother’s side till she should return. In the middle 
of the night the mother died, and the doctor sat in 
the chamber of death till the dawn of morning 
brought the daughter back to it. 


NEW BOOKS. 


Harper & Broruers continue to issue numbers 
of the Pictorial History of England, and we do 
not know of many more valuable works of the day. 
They have issued a second edition of A System of 
Intellectual Philosophy : by the Rev. Asa Mahan, 
President and Professor of Intellectual and Moral 
Philosophy in the Oberlin Collegiate Tnstitute. 

Wuey & Putnam have published, as Nos. 93 and 
94 of their Library of Choice Reading, Travels in 
Peru, by Dr. J. J. Von Tschudi. This interesting 
work will be known to the readers of the Living 
Age by a review of it, which we copied some 
months ago. 





The Livinc Ace is published every Saturday, by 
Litrett & Payson, at No. 165 Tremont St., Boston. 
Price 12} cents a number, or six dollars a year in advance. 
Remittances for any period will be thankfully received 
and promptly attended to. To insure regularity in mail- 
ing the work, remittances and orders should be addressed 
to the office of publication as above. 

Twenty dollars will pay for 4 copies for a year. 

Comptere sets to the end of 1346, making eleven 


twenty dollars, or two dollars each for separate volumes. 





large volumes, are for sale, neatly bound in cloth, for 









Any numbers may be had at 124 cents. 
Acencies.—The publishers are desirous of making 
arrangements in all parts of North America, for increas- 
ing the circulation of this work—and for doing this a 
liberal commission will be allowed to gentlemen who will 
interest theinselves in the business. But it must be un- 
derstood that in all cases payment in advance is expected. 
The price of the work is so low that we cannot afford to 
incur either risk or expense in the collection of debts. 

















